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FACT A” D COMMERNT 





HEN times are hilariously prosperous every- 

body’s too busy to think of the future but when 
reaction comes and business slackens it’s surprising 
how many of these same people go into the dumps of 
despair and dodge every channel 
or activity and Micawber like 
waiting passively for something 
to turn up. 

But Mr. Hoover believes in 
up-and-doing in the form of 
PREPAREDNESS and recently 
he’s organized a number of committees covering all 
trades and industries including our own, delegated to 
plan a program along PREPAREDNESS lines. 

It’s a wise suggestion. 

The time is coming when the country will recover 
from its nervous prostration and its vitality slowly 
but surely be restored. We must either accept this 
prophecy or its alternative that the world is coming 
to an end. 

And when this restoration period begins there will 
be many PREPARED for it and many UNPRE- 
PARED; having gone into a coma from which there 


PREPAREDNESS 
FOR BUSINESS 
1s Goop Poticy 
IN Times SucH 
AS THESE 





will be no awakening and perhaps it’s a good thing for 
the trade at large. It reduces the ultimate competition 
by a survival of the fittest. 

These are times when every man who expects to 
remain in business should keep in contact with his 
following. 

To hold your friends you must keep in touch with 
them. 

You can’t ignore them at your convenience for 
a year or two and then brusquely pick them up again. 
Its a false economy that destroys all lines of communi- 
cation with the purchasing powers of the country, 
breaking off all personal relationship simply because 
they are not IMMEDIATELY PROFITABLE. 

Buyers are quick to forget where there’s no effort 
to keep in touch with them. But buyers are glad to 
give business to the men who did-not ignore their exist- 
ence when times were hard. 

We doubt if Mr. Hoover’s plans will touch upon 
the wholesale side of this subject. It is aimed more at 
retailing. 

But why stimulate the retailer if the whole- 
saler remains unprepared, having abandoned. active 
contact with the buying world? 





Table of contents will be found on second preceding page. 








OUR-men sat at a table at a club patronized by 
Fine upholstery trade and the conversation turned 
upon a discussion of the qualities which make for suc- 
cessful decorators—because there is a great difference 

between the methods of the deco- 


WHat rator and the methods of the 
Mave ONE merchandise man. Mr. McGowin, 
DECORATOR of John Wanamaker’s, on one 
SUCCESSFUL occasion said: “There is always 


a danger that the salesman knows 
his subject so well that he talks too much. At the. end 
of the day he has been so loquacious lecturing his pros- 
pect that he hasn’t met half the number of people that 
some other less talkative man has handled, and, 
naturally, hasn’t done half the business.” 

“Now, of course,” observed the City Salesman for 
one of the big import houses, “the man in the mer- 
chandise department, with a tremendous stock back of 
him, can hustle through the day and make snap-shot 
impressions and get quick sales. But it is a different 
problem with the decorator. It is a different kind of 
customer who goes to the decorator. They can’t be 
hustled through. There are occasions where the pros- 
pect is so impressed by the mere environment of the 
place that the salesman simply trades on the impres- 
sion, that is already favorable. But every decorator 
hasn’t got this kind of environment; Some of them 
have only an office in their hats; some of them are in 
the decorative department of a dry goods store, where 
the commercial approach, so far from helping, is fre- 
quently prejudicial.” 

“Now,” continued the City Man, “I have in mind 
a decorator who carries no stock, and has a very un- 
impressive office and no social background. He has 
one clerk, but does a rattling good business, which can 
be attributed solely to his illimitable attention to detail 
and to concentration. 

“What do you mean by ‘concentration’ ” ? 

“IT mean that he doesn’t scatter his energies over a 
dozen prospects ; he picks one that is worth cultivating 
and before calling upon him he plans his line of at- 
tack for weeks, in contrast to the solicitor who is al- 
ways prone to the belief that the more he sees the 
more likelihood there is of business. 

“There was the case of the Pittsburgher with a 
$300,000 job to place. Half a dozen decorators were 
after it, as well as a big department store in which the 
Pittsburgher was a heavy stockholder. But my friend 
entered the lists with the assurance that the contract 
would not be placed until he had been given a full 
hearing. 

He took nearly three weeks of preparation. He 
looked up the family of the prospect—studied each 
member of the household, according to age, occupa- 
tion, education and hobby. He didn’t go off half- 
cocked with a brief-case; he had three trunks, full of 
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photographs, blue prints and half tones, representing 
every possible room treatment. Each trunk was devot- 
ed to a particular color scheme: reds and tones of red 
in contrasting colors; blues, purples, mauves, violets 
and lavenders; and golds, yellows, and tans. Along 
with photos of various types of furniture he had 
samples of appropriate wallpaper. He knew the di- 
mensions of every room, the height of the ceilings and 
the outlook from the windows. 

“You can understand that with such attention to 
detail he aroused at the very outset great interest, and 
made a most favorable impression upon the prospect. 

“Now, I will admit,” continued the speaker, “that 
with most firms no solicitor would be permitted to put 
all this time into such preparation. But in the fifteen 
years that I have known this man I have never known 
him to be idle. He picks the jobs that are worth doing, 
and CONCENTRATES on his line of attack with 
the utmost care. Always he gets the contract upon 
the cost-plus basis, and this cost includes the overhead 
expense, and gives the client the benefit of all dis- 
counts. Never yet has he had any trouble in his col- 
lections, because every step of his work is protected 
by a carefully drawn contract.” 

“Interesting,” said one of the party, “but if every- 
body after that Pittsburgh job followed the same meth- 
ods it would involve terrible losses to those who 
failed to connect.” 

“That is true; but for fifteen years this man has 
demonstrated that salesmanship is by no means confined 
to personality and price but represents in many cases 
a scrupulous attention to infinite detail.” 


T has been our privilege to look over a lecture pre- 
I pared by the National Mohair Bureau representing 
most of the mohair velours manufacturers. It’s pro- 
posed to deliver it before dealers and decorators in all 
the larger cities of the country. 
It’s full of information on con- 
struction and quality and full of 
good selling points but we are 
asked to “please not quote from it” so the joy of get- 
ting a good story over is denied us. 

Great stress is laid upon the moth subject. I don’t 
know why, I can’t understand why moths are supposed 
to bear a particular grudge against mohair or why the 
housewife should be worried particularly about the 
moth in the mohair. Moths with traditional instinct 
invariably seek some scheduled spot to lay their eggs, 
that hatch the worms, that do the damage; and about 
the last spot they select is the lounge or the chair or 
something everlastingingly in use. 

So why worry about it? 

I don’t see that the clothing or fur men are hyster- 
ical over moths so why the mohair men? It’s bad 
psychology to dwell on the subject. 


Wuy Harp 
on Morus? 





DINING ROOM WALLS 
DECORATED WITH PHOTO 
MUPALS 


See text on page 99. 





SUNLIT PATHS AND SHADED 
LANES REPRODUCED BY 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR WALL 
DECORATIONS 


See text on opposite page. 





PHOTO 
MURALS 


A NEW WALL 
TREATMENT 


ity 


HERE is a new development in the 

realm of Interior Decoration that bids 
fair to become exceedingly popular as it is 
exceedingly practical—the reproduction of 
photographic views in dimensions that fill 
an entire wall space, Already photo mu- 
rals, developed through the co-operation of 
the Eastman Kodak Co., of Rochester, has 
attained a considerable degree of popularity. 
Even before its entire scope was recognized, 
enlarged photographic prints had been used for the 
decoration of walls and screens in an experimental 
way, and the success of these experiments lead to 
more ambitious attempts which have been accorded an 
enthusiastic reception. 

Pictorial walls are, of course, not new. In fact, 
they date from early Egyptian times where sculptur- 
ings illustrative of the daily life and pursuits of the 
Egyptians were perpetuated upon the walls of their 
palaces. Ata later date the walls of the early Greeks, 
as in Pompeii, were painted in representation of land- 
scapes, of colonnades, games, dances, and other em- 








ployments, with which the Greeks perpetuated in pic- 
tured surroundings those scenes and divertissements 
that gave them pleasure. 

All down through the more recent centuries there 
are other examples of the use of pictures to adorn and 
make interesting the walls of an habitation, Each 
generation in its own way made use of the inventions 
of its age to produce its pictorial walls. Sculpture, 
painting, mosaic, plaster relief, and prints have all 
played their part in the history of pictorial walls so 
that it is not inappropriate that in our day when pho- 
tography has reached an_ extraordinarily high 

plane of development that the work of 
the camera should be utilized as a means of 
giving interest to, as well as of disguising, 
the walls of a room. 

Landscape vistas, industrial scenes, the 
wonders of flora and fauna, the hunt and 
other sports, the architectural beauties of re- 
mote lands, the historic backgrounds of out- 
standing events in national life—all of these 
with countless other subjects of photographic 
representation are now available, through the 
operation of the enlarging camera, in pro- 
portions that will cover the dimensions of the 
walls of a room. They can be produced 
photographically in black and white or in a 
variety of contrasting tones or actually 
painted in the colors of nature. 

The walls of a room in even a prosaic 
city apartment can be made to relive in pic- 
ture form some glimpse of the Orient from 
a snap shot or even a picture postcard. From 
_India’s heat to Greenland’s icy shores there 
is no limit to. the pictorial atmosphere that 

Ean be brought into representation through 
this form of panoramic reproduction and 
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while not yet available on a stock basis, these new 
pictorial representations are already within the reach 
of special order contracts, and from some of the work 
that has already been accomplished it is safe to say 
that the possibilities in this direction are practically 
without limit. 

Anything that can be photographed can be made 
the subject of a photo-mural. Original drawings, old 
prints, photographs, paintings, draperies, bedspreads 
fabrics, pictures from books or magazines, and num- 
berless out-of-door subjects can be utilized with charm- 
ing results. In one instance rare old prints having a 
personal and sentimental interest for the owner, were 
employed as originals for the photo-mura! treatment 
in a New York home. 


A devotee of out-door life who has a fancy for 
the great sequoia forests of California, has had the 
entire wall area of a room covered with several large 
mural prints, reproduced from actual photographs 
made among the redwoods. The walls thus treated re- 
flect the silence and spaciousness of these marvelous 
forests, while the furniture with which the room is 
completed are roughly-hewn redwood pieces, in keep- 
ing with the surroundings. 

In the tower of the Chrysler Building the walls of 
the Cloud Club are hung with photo-murals represent- 
ing different phases of man’s industrial progress. 

In the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, paintings by 
Aaron Douglas, the negro artist, expressive of the or- 
igin of jazz music, approximately 12 x 20 inches in 
size, were photographed and enlarged on photographic 
paper, which was afterwards matched and hung in the 
same manner as wall paper. 

Officers of industrial plants have employed photo- 
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graphs of plant operation as a fitting environment to 
the transactions carried on in the offices of the chief 
and subsidiary executives. 

We have not attempted to canvass the entire field 
to which this new type of decoration can be applied, 
but have given sufficient description to indicate that in 
the realm of special and personal interest which own- 
ers of homes may take in their walls, an opportunity is 
offered to cater to a client’s love of sport or travel, to 
his hobby for collecting, or to his interest in the opera- 
tion of an industrial plant, and to bring replicas of 
these interests before him in pictorial form in a man- 
ner which will be unobtrusive, restful, and correct. 

For the illustrations shown in connection with the 
article we are indebted to the Eastman Kodak Co. 
through whose courtesy they have been obtained. 





DEPARTMENT STORE STATISTICS 


HE statistics covering department store operation 
in the year 1930 form very interesting and in- 

formative reading. One of the most complete reports 
each year is that published by the Bureau of Research 
of Harvard University, which this year appears as 
Bulletin No. 85, “Operating Results of Department 
and Specialty Stores in 1930.” 

This report has been compiled by Carl N. Schmalz, 
Assistant Professor of Marketing, and is published in 
co-operation with the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. The book is divided into five major groups :-— 

Department Store Results in 1930 

Results of Independent Stores and of Ownership 
Groups. 1930 -- 

Specialty Store Results in 1930 

Tables 

Materials, Definitions, and Method. 

We commend it to the careful study 
of merchants and buyers who wish to study 
the financial side of store keeping as re- 


vealed by carefully compiled statistics. 
Price $5.00. 





COURSES AT THE TEXTILE SCHOOL 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that the 

New York Evening Textile High and 
Trade School, 351 West 18th Street, will 
present opportunities for registration for 
the next semester on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday evening September 9th to 11th, 
from 6:00 to 9:00 p. m. at the school. 

The school, which was particularly dé- 
scribed in our April number, will offer a 
very complete series of courses distinctly 
related to the textile field. The general 
textile course offers academic and textile 

(Continued on page 116) 







































PIGTURES 
AND 
PICTURES 


THEIR APPEAL TO THE DECORA- 
TOR DEPENDS ON THINGS OTHER 
THAN THEIR ARTISTIC QUALITIES 


HERE has been of recent years considerable 

complaint upon the part of picture dealers that 
pictures are not so much in demand as they used to be. 

This is unquestionably due to a greater discrimi- 
nation in the choice of pictures, and the lessening de- 
mand is principally for inappropriate or meaningless 
pictures. 

A great percentage of people today choose their 
pictures as they choose their furnishings, with a sense 
of association or co-ordination. 

They don’t pick out “The Dying Gladiator” or the 
“Head of Sophocles” or “Saint Peter Walking on the 
Sea” for the room that is purely Colonial. Somehow 
they seem to suggest the mid-Victorian. 

Pictures should be just as much a part of the sen- 
timent of the room as anything else that goes into it, 
and that’s why Currier & Ives’ prints have had such a 
tremendous vogue because they breathe the sentiment 
of the age. They would be all wrong in a Classic 
Georgian or Louis XVI room. 

Of course. Absurd! Imagine Currier & Ives’ 
prints in an Empire room. But in a cottage in the 
Early American style they are part of the atmosphere. 

Some of the old English prints are obviously right 
in a Georgian dining room where they wouldn’t be 
right at all in a strictly American room. 

“It is surprising,” said Mr. Silo, the auctioneer, 
“how much of a demand nowadays there is for por- 
‘traits. I can sell portraits in a futniture sale where 
T can’t sell them in an art sale.” 

The reason is simple. The character of a room— 
French Provincial, English, Italian, or Colonial—is em- 
phasized if the portrait of some personage of the 
period is in evidence. 

When Mrs. Mott’s magnificent annex was built 
to her home in Bellport and Stanford White was dele- 





The love of pictures is common to all humanity, but in the decorative 
field pictures must be appropriate to the environment to be acceptable. 


gated to plan and decorate it, he filled the panel spaces 
with old portraits that seemed to breathe the very life 
of the period a suggestion of the days of romance. 

A room we recently noted in a New York apart- 
ment had over the mantel a woman’s portrait. Nobody 
knew who she was or cared; she wore a cape in bril- 
liant crimson and it was this crimson note which was 
part of the color chord in the furnishings. It wasn’t 
the portrait so much as the color that appealed. 

The indiscriminate purchase of pictures has grown 
less and less as the public has enlarged its understand- 
ing of sympathetic furnishings. 

Like everything else that goes into a house pub- 
lic taste is governed by the decorator and one has only 
to think back a few years to see how far reaching this 
influence because even in homes that never employ a 
decorator; they have banished all wall papers because 
they've read somewhere that decorators said wall 
papers weren’t used any more; and now these same 
people are using wall papers again because decorators 
say they’re quite correct. 

The phenomenal growth of a half dozen of the 
upholstery jobbing firms in New York is due entirely 
to their appeal to the decorator while most of the big 
merchandise jobbers who ignored the decorator have 
closed up. 

Pictures in the house, of course, but not any old 
picture. 

We are not living in the days of golden oak fur- 
niture and the ingrain carpet. We are becoming more 
discriminative and the picture trade has got to wake up 
and consider the decorator not merely for what he 
buys or recommends to his client but for his general in- 
fluence upon merchandise stocks. 
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A ROOM IN A PRIVATE 
SUITE ABOARD THE NEW 
S$. S$. PRESIDENT HOOVER 


See text on preceding pages 
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THE NEW 
AMERICAN 
LINER 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF 
THE STEAMSHIP PRESI- 
DENT HOOVER 


HE interior treatment of the new 

Dollar Liner, President Hoover, 
presents a pleasing and -restful interpre- 
tation of modern decoration. Harmony 
of color scheme with sufficient contrast 
to give life, and a variety of interesting 
details have created a very elegant and 
livable atmosphere. 

The’ walls of the public rooms are 
paneled either in beautifully grained 
woods or plywood enameled in soft tones. 
For example, the walls and ceiling of the 
Continental lounge of the First Class are 
finished in chartreuse enlivened with 
green and gold leaf decoration and ma- 
hogany trim. Satinwood pilasters with gilded carved 
panels and fluted capitals lend character to the effect. 
The full length casement windows are draped with 
heavy silk, gold and pale green brocade. 


A highlight in the decorative scheme is an antique, 


hand painted Sumatran silk panel hung over an un- 
usual glass and ebony console. This setting is flanked 
by two pairs of mirrors in carved gilt frames. Panels 
in gold bas-relief over the doors represent the four 
seasons. An interesting variety of overstuffed and 
show wood.chairs in tapestry, velour, and brocade are 
invitingly grouped about small inlaid or gilt carved 
tables. 

A deep pile carpet in dark green, slate grey, 
and mahogany gives an added feeling of ele- 
gance. A soft glow of sunlight is shed upon the en- 
tire ensemble through a spacious central skylight 
studded in amber, gold, and lavender glass. At night 
the room is indirectly lighted by dull and polished gold 
and chromium sunburst ceiling fixtures augmented by 
chromium and frosted glass sconces. 

In pleasing contrast to the rich and colorful 








A corner of the Smoking Room 


lounge are the mottled African mahogany paneled 
walls and cream ceiling of the adjoining library and 
writing room. The otherwise somber. wall treatment 
is lightened by marquetry panels and painted pilasters. 
The central decorative note is a mural in colorful pas- 
tels of deep sea life, by F. A. Martin. 

The writing tables, equipped with frosted lights, 
are of dull metal with wood trim. Easy divans and 
comfortable chairs in cut velvet and tapestry lure one 
to reading and meditation. 

Again, the masculinity of the Early English mode 
is called upon to dress the smoking room, but the 
treatment is unusual, The entire walls and ceiling are 
finished in the rich dark red mottled grain of West 
African bubinga wood. The architectural features of 
the room are very pronounced by the introduction of 
groups of small Tudor arches dividing the wall space, 
and the use of a beamed and coved ceiling. 

The apparent height of the ceiling is cleverly in- 
creased by carrying the silhouetted window frames 
above the actual windows while the intervening space 
is occupied by carved wood panels. This window 
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treatment is finished’ with a hand blocked Crewel de- 
sign crash. Hand woven wall tapestries depicting the 
wanderings of Rip Van Winkle are of special interest. 
A marble fireplace with ary overmantel in the Dutch 
style lends a cosy atmosphega@ anc the colorful rubber 
tile flooring gives the properytouch of informality. 

An atmosphere of gaiety prevades the main din- 
ing room throygh the choice of pinkish grey walls and 
ceiling with,ggld decoration dignified by the walnut 
staircase and trim. The chairs of satinwood are cov- 
ered with a striped fabric in varying shades of henna 
while the glacier green mohair draperies offer a pleas- 
ing contrast. , 

A lovely branching staircase of walnut and bronze 
vies in decorative importance with a brilliantly mir- 
rored lightwell. The mirror panels of the lightwell 
are separated by wide slightly concave painted pil- 
asters. A painting on the landing of the stairway by 
Frank Bergman representing the five continents is 
emblematic of the round-the-world service of the Dol- 
lar Line. 

A small private dining salon is decorated in 
salmon and blue with silver leaf motifs and murals of 
oriental design. 


Probably the most striking single decorative fea- 
ture of the liner is the promenade foyer with its un- 
usual stairway treatment and artistic wood paneling. 
Flooded by a large skylight, the richly grained 
matched woods in contrasting hues show to full ad- 
vantage. The stairway from the upper level is straight 
with a landing at the center of the descent, under 
which is a colorful mosaic fountain with a modernistic 
clock dial above it. The stairwell leading to the lower 
level forms a very graceful sweeping curve and has an 
open bronze work balustrade. The arched windows of 
this foyer are hung in blue-green damask. 


The four deluxe suites, which are really smal! 
apartments, permit of an unusually interesting decora- 
tive arrangement for passenger ship design. Each 
apartment suite has a bedroom, bath, living room, and 
veranda with full length windows. Two of the suites 
are furnished in French periods and two in the mod- 
ern mode. The rooms are all tastefully and appro- 
priately decorated. 


The President Hoover is a sister ship to the 


President Coolidge, now under construction, which 
will also bé furnished in the same de luxe style. 





A close-up of the wall decorations and the modernistic furniture in the Continental Lounge aboard the S.S. 
President Hoover 
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UPHOLSTERY MEN PLAY GOLF 


HE second golf tournament of the season con- 

ducted by the Upholstery Trade Golf Associa- 
tion took place at the Canoe Brook Country Club, 
Summit, N. J., on August 24th and 25th. Ideal 
weather marked the two days of the tournament and 
the turnout, though not as great as is normally the case, 
developed a fine series of flights and some remarkable 
scores. The dinner on the evening of the first day was 
unusual in these affairs taking the form of a beefsteak 
with white caps and aprons, with W. J. McNab as 
master of ceremonies, and a splendid program of sing- 
ing led by Mr. McNab’s talented son. 

The qualifying round on the first day gave the 
following results :— 
Player Gross Net 
E. H. Baldwin 101 16-85 
Howard Benner 102 16-86 
E. R. Bennett 106 18-88 
Donald Bomann 87 5-82 
G, A. Bomann 113 24-89 
T. A. Cawthra 104 25-79 
W. Eisenlohr 129 30-99 
A. D. Faxon 84 5-79 


D. Fernandes 127 30-97 
George Gardner 89 5-84 


Player Gross Net 
W. J. McNab 101 87 
James Mackie 138 108 
J. L. Miller 107 85 
W. R. Oehrle 122 96 
Harold Penny 119 91 
Cliff Pieper 104 84 
Reg. Rollinson 85 80 
W. H. Rollinson 96 82 
W. O. Rollinson 83 78 
C. R. Stephens 108 86 


C. F. Havey 97 14-83 F. T. Vilmar 101 87 
Dolph Jarrett 110 23-87 J. Waterfield 111 89 
A. C. Juehne 98 14-84 Dave Weiss 114 88 


I..B. McCallum 78 5-73 William Windle 112 92 


I. B. McCallum with a low gross score of 78 re- 


Illustration courtesy Bigelow-Sauford Carpet Co. 
The Continental Lounge aboard the new S.S. President Hoover 


ceived the gold medal of the club for his low score and 

at the same time qualified to have his name engraved 

on the Blumenthal cup, for his first leg on this trophy. 

It already carried the names of A. D. Faxon, George 

Gardner and Reggie Rollinson, each two time winners. 
The results of the various flights were :— 


First Flight—A. D. Faxon-George Gardner, won by Gard- 
ner, 5-4. 

Second Flight—A. C. Juehne-I. B. McCallum, won by 
McCallum, 3-2. 

Third Flight—W. O. Rollinson-Donald Bomann, won by 
Bomann, 1 up. 

Fourth Flight—W. H. Rollinson-Reggie Rollinson, won by 
Reggie Rollinson, 

Fifth Flight—W. J. McNab-E. R. Bennett, won by McNab, 
3-2 


Sixth Flight—E. H. Baldwin-T. A. Cawthra, won by Bald- 
win, 1 up 

Seventh Flight—Howard Benner-F. T. Vilmar, won by 
Benner, 4-3. 

Eighth Flight—C. F. Havey-C. Pieper, won by Havey, 5-4. 

Ninth Flight—J. Waterfield-Dave Weiss, won by Waterfield 


1 up. 

Tenth Flight—Dolph Jarrett-C. R. Stephens, won ‘by Jar- 
rett 2 up. 

Eleventh Flight—G. A. Bomann-H, Penny, won by Bo- 
mann 3 up. 

Twelfth Flight—William Windle-Judd Miller, won by Win- 
dle 5-4 

Thirteenth Flight—James Mackie-W. R. Oehrle, won by 
Mackie, 6-5 

Fourteenth Flight—W. Eisenlohr-D. Fernandes, won by 
Eisenlohr, 3 up. 


In the match play McCallum defeated Bomann, 
(Continued on page 132) 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

AN FRANCISCO decorators and home furnishers 

almost completely decorated and furnished the 
Dollar liner President Hoover, which arrived at San 
Francisco August 24th on her maiden trip from the 
Atlantic seaboard, and her sister ship, the President 
Coolidge, to arrive later ingthe year, will be furnished 
by the same interests. These wessels are the largest 
ever built in-an American shipyard. The interior 
decorative: work in both vessels has been handled by 
the A. F. Marten Company, the floor coverings by 
the Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Company, the beds 
by the Rome Company and pillows and mattresses by 
the Simon Mattress Manufacturing Company. For 
the public spaces Hartford Saxony carpets are being 
used, with a special velvet carpet in the staterooms. 

The S. Passer Manufacturing Company has es- 
tablished a factory at 64 Natoma Street, San Fran- 
cisco, for the manufacture of upholstered furni- 
ture. The principal owner, S. Passer, was for years 
with the Metropolitan Furniture Manufacturing Com- 
pany as vice-president and general manager. 

The Emporium, San Francisco, has adopted a rule 
covering sales of yardage goods whereby cut lengths 
under one yard will not be accepted for return. Cut 
lengths of one yard or more are accepted for return 
only at a discount of twenty per cent. The new rule 
applies to the drapery department on the third floor, 
as well as all main floor and basement yardage de- 
partments. 

The management of Gaines-Walrath, Inc., with 
stores at 1714 Franklin Street, Oakland, and 366 Post 
Street, San Francisco, has announced a complete re- 
organization of its business and a decision to con- 
tinue the San Francisco store. For a time, plans were 
under way tc close this. This store will continue un- 
der the management of Addison D. Pitts. The public 
was advised that the firm was stimulated to this un- 
dertaking by the generous support of customers and 
by the apparently improved business conditions. 

The Joseph Basch Company, 314 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, has arranged to move to 575 Sutter 
Street, where it will take over the quarters of the 
Butterfield Studios, which is moving to Mission Street 
at Van Ness avenue. The upper floors at 314 Sutter 
Street have been leased by the White House for ware- 
house and workroom purposes. 

After an absence of fifty-two years from San 
Francisco, William H. Peck, 79, a dry goods merchant 
of St. Louis, recently revisited the city. Little re- 
mains to remind him of the old city, he said, other 
than a few pioneer business houses. 

The Consolidated Mercantile Sales Corp., headed 
by E. C. Estes, which opened offices in the Commercial 
Building, San Francisco, some time ago, has added 
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several new lines of late including those of the Fowler 
Textile Manufacturing Co., Westerly, R. I. and the 
Brooks Curtain & Embroidery Co. Other concerns 
represented are the Thames Textile Co., Norwich, 
Conn.; W. H. Beaumont & Son, N. Y.; Schulman 
Bros. Manufacturing Co., upholstered furniture, Oak- 
land, and the Harry E. Slater Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 

J. O. Crawford, assistant to John Dickey, man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast branch of the Kroder-Reubel 
Co., Inc. at San Francisco, and C. J. Crabb, selling 
representative in this field, visited the New York head- 
quarters in August for a conference. 

John Lane has been made buyer of furniture for 
B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, Oakland, succeeding James 
R. Nason. 

The drapery department of the J. A. Rockwood 
Corp., a new home furnishing concern of Salt Lake 
City, has been placed in charge of L. H. George. 

A. E. Diederich, of the Meneley-Diederich Co., 
Inc., of Los Angeles and San Francisco, has returned 
from an extensive Eastern sales trip. 

V. H. Toman, of Los Angeles, has added to his 
lines and is now Far Western representative of the 
Grand Rapids Furniture Company. 

The Crescent Heights Furniture Company has 
been opened at 8208 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los 
Angeles by Margaret Miller. 

The C. W. Stockwell Company, Ltd., featuring 
fine wallpapers, is occupying a handsome new place 
of business at 3262 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

William L. Gallagher and George H. Cole have 
published a notice to the effect that they are no longer 
connected with the Gallagher-Cole Furniture Co., 67 
E. Santa Clara Street, San Jose, Cal. 

Foster P. Cole, member of a pioneer San Fran- 
cisco family, and whose father, Nathaniel Cole, was 
head of the old California Furniture Company, passed 
away at his home in Berkeley a short time ago. For 
many years he was associated with his father in the 
furniture business. 

The Slater Chesterfield Company, headed by 
Harry S. Slater, has opened for business at 12th and 
J Streets, Sacramento. 

3ong Tong, head of the Sing Fat Company, San 
Francisco, which has retired from business, has sailed 
for China to spend the rest of his days, after .fifty- 
six years it, America. The store he established was 
for many years a center of attraction for tourists and 
art connoisseurs. 

The Weyman Studios, specializing in lamp shades, 
has arranged to move to new quarters at 820 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. 

The factory of the Standard Upholstering Com- 

(Continued on page 114) 
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LIVINGROOM IN A PRIVATE 
SUITE IN THE NEW WALDORF- 
ASTORIA HOTEL 


See text on opposite page 








THE NEW 
WALDORF- 
ASTORIA HOTEL 


AN EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE 
OF GREAT TRADE SIGNIFICANCE 


N the Eighties, when it was rumored that the Wal- 
dorf Hotel was to be built, with Mr. Boldt, of the 
Bellevue, Philadelphia, to manage it, society was sur- 
prised that Mr. Astor would engage in the hotel busi- 
ness. 

His old home at Thirty-third Street and Fifth 
Avenue had been occupied by his father and his 
grandfather, who died there; his brother lived next 
door ; and society said: “If he tears down the building, 
he may put up an opera-house or a museum, but never 
a hotel! That’s absurd!” 

But the Waldorf was built, nevertheless, and it 
immediately became the center of social activities. 
Here was given the Bradley-Martin Ball; Li Hung 
‘Chang and his retinue were housed here, as well as all 
royalty when it came to America. 

It took $4,000,000 to build the old Waldorf, be- 
fore the adjoining wing, belonging to Mr. Astor’s 
brother, was added and the name changed to Waldorf- 
Astoria. With the demolition of the old Waldorf, to 
make room for. the Empire State Building, it was 





While the photographs thus far taken do not show any wall 
paper, wall paper will be used very generously throughout the 
entire building. 
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A room is not simply furnished with necessary things—it is 
furnished with everything imaginable for the comfort of a 
discriminative guest. 


thought for a time that the name of the Waldorf 
Hotel would soon be but a memory. 

But a new Waldorf, in a new location, has been 
created, of such magnitude that into one of its wings 
the old Waldorf could be placed with room to spare. 
The new structure has cost $40,000,000. It covers 
two full acres of ground space, running from Park 
Avenue to Lexington Avenue. It has 47 stories and 
turret, and can accommodate 4000 guests. 

The hotel will be an education to other hotel men 
who for years have been addicted to matched furni- 
ture—rooms done in three, or five, or seven piece 
suites. People of family didn’t buy matched furni- 
ture; they bought individual things that harmonized 
with things already acquired. With the exception of 
dining-room chairs there is little matched furniture 
in the new Waldorf-Astoria. 

Then again, hotels have for many years gone 
strong for painted walls, intimating that the guest was 
open to suspicion, and that a sanitary wall was really 
advisable. While some walls in the new Waldorf will 
be painted, there will be plenty of wall-paper used, par- 
ticularly.in the bed-rooms, stripes in the Transient 
Section, interesting patterns in the Tower, while mag- 
nificent scenics and landscape patterns are used on the 
larger wall areas in the corridors, 

From the automobile driveway, 60 feet wide, 
which runs through the base of the building, we get 


(Continued on page 126) 
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A GROUPING OF DUNCAN PHYFE FURNITURE 
SHOWING THE VARIOUS TYPES 


From ‘Period Furnishings” by C. R. Clifford. See text on opposite page 





















A Duncan Phyfe Suite Shown at the Metropolitan Museum 





A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE 





ISA 


E ARE all interested in antiques. Some of us 
think we’re not, but you can’t be in the busi- 
‘ness of Interior Decoration, whether in fabrics 
or upholstery or wall paper without contact with the 
antique, either contact of handling or contact of study 
of reproductions. For everything that is good is 
after all the result of the knowledge of what has gone 
before. Ninety per cent of the furniture that is being 
made today is made along antique lines. 

Even the upholsterer who does a chair for a 
customer must know something about the period or 
his skill and workmanship amounts to little, and, in- 
cidently, it might be well for the upholsterers and 
cabinetmakers who have access to so many homes to 
give a thought to the value of antiques because nobody 
has a better opportunity for discovering these trea- 
sures ‘than the workroom man. Why let the amateur 
have all the benefits of the big finds when the trade 
itself has so many opportunities for discovery? 

Early in the Spring there was a woman living 
in Brook Haven, L. I., who, upon learning that an 
old harness maker in Sayville had some furniture he 
wanted to sell called upon him. He had five chairs. 
He was the kind of man who “didn’t care nothing for 
antiques. Had no use for them.” The chairs needed 
upholstering and they weren’t worth the trouble of 
doing them over, so he would sell them for $2.50 
apiece—$12.50 for the five chairs.” 

The Brook Haven woman paid $3 deposit, all the 
money she had with her, but she gave the balance to 


DANGEROUS THING: 


her husband with instructions to get the chairs the 
next day. The husband was one of the skeptical sort 
so to be sure that his wife wasn’t stuck he goes to 
Jackson & Shaw, upholsterers and cabinetmakers, 
Patchogue, and tries to get an appraisal of the chairs. 
Fortunately Jackson & Shaw read the- trade journals 
and they let the Brook Haven man go through their 
files until he found an illustration identifying -the 
Sayville chairs. Mr. Jackson, knowing the local history 
of the owner, believed that they must be original 
Duncan Phyfe pieces, and at any rate he was willing 
to risk $15 apiece on them without seeing them. 

The Brook Haven man, thinking he was doing a 
smart thing, turned them over to Jackson & Shaw, 
but his wife, far from being pleased was indignant and 
offered to return the money demanding the chairs as 
her property ; her husband had no right to sell them. 

The case got into the courts. The verdict was 
given for the lady and Jackson & Shaw appealed to a 
higher court. Finally the matter came to the attention 
of an amateur collector in Huntington.who settled the 
whole case out of court paying $800 to Mr. Jackson, 
$600 to the Brook Haven lady, who was also given one 
of the chairs, and $125 to the lawyers, making $1,525 
for the four chairs he thus acquired. 

Those four chairs have since been sold for $7,000. 
Two of them, I understand, are at the Metropolitan 
Museum. They are extraordinarily fine examples of 
Duncan Phyfe. The harness maker in Sayville got 


(Continued on page 133) 




























THE GRAND DINING ROOM 
AT THE PARIS REPRODUCTION 


OF MOUNT VERNON 


The fabrics in this room were presented for the ex- 
hibition by Cheney Bros. See text on opposite page. 





THE PARIS 
REPRODUCTION 

OF WASHINGTON'S 
HOME 


HILE the French Colonial Exposition, now 

under way in Paris, holds a great deal of 
interest for the decorative fraternity, undoubtedly the 
focal point of American decorative thought is the 
replica of Washington’s. residence at Mount Vernon, 
Virginia, which has been reproduced in all essential 
details as American headquarters and America’s con- 
tribution to the exhibition. 

Writing in L’lilustration a description of the 
Mount Vernon reproduction a writer says: “There is 
not a visitor of mark arriving in the United States, 
from any part of the world, who does not count it an 
honor to carry the homage of his own country to 
(Mount Vernon) the consecrated ground where lived 
and now repose the heroes of the American struggle 
for independence. 

“In erecting the exact replica of such a monument 
the United States has made towards France a gesture 
which we must profoundly appreciate: They have 
offered us the most precious, the most intimate, and 
the dearest memories of family life. 

“While the trees of Vincennes exactly enclose, as 
in Virginia, the grass plot and the facade of Mount 
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A corner in the Entrance Hall displaying curtains of antique 
taffeta furnished by H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc. 


Vernon, we unhappily have not been able to offer to 
such an edifice, the noble surroundings beautiful in 
themselves, where the valley of the Potomac winds 
its way among the great trees. 

“The residence of which this is the replica was 
constructed in 1773 by Laurence Washington, who 
named it Mount Vernon in honor of the British Ad- 
miral under whose orders he served. At his death in 
1752 the property passed into the hands of his half 
brother George Washington, wlio 
was then barely twenty years of age. 
It was in this home that he married 
on the 6th of January, 1759 the 
charming Mrs. Martha Curtis, née 
Danbridge. It was there also that 
he died December 14th, 1799.” 

The story is often told of Lafay- 
ette’s reception by Washington at 
Mount Vernon, but according to this 
writer the story is not altogether 
exact. Says he, “On the occasion 
of Lafayette’s first visit in the spring 
of 1781, Washington was compaign- 
ing and was absent during his visit,” 
in proof of which he quotes a letter 
of August 8th, 1781, in which Lafay- 





A corner of the library, 
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ette declares: “I vow that I have not been able to resist 
the ardent desire that I have had for a long time to 
see your parents and above all your mother at Fred- 
ericksburg. I have detoured some miles and to 
reconcile my personal enjoyment with my public duties 
I shall make up, by a night on horseback, these few 
hours that I have consecrated to my pleasure. J have 
also had the satisfaction of seeing Mount Vernon.” 

It was not until twenty-five years after the death 
of Washington that Lafayette on the 17th of October, 
1824 was able to return to Mount Vernon, at which 
time he was presented by Mr. Custis with a ring of 
gold containing a lock of Washington’s hair and carry- 
ing the simple inscription, “Pater Patriae, Mount 
Vernon,” 

Since 1856 Mount Vernon has been a national 
shrine maintained and jealously guarded by the Mount 
Vernon Ladies Association, an organization which 
pertains to all ofthe states of the union, and in which 
each state has some special responsibility. 

The importance of such an undertaking as the re- 
production in its entirety of a representative Colonial 
home, furnished by selecting American made furniture 
and textiles closely approximating those known to have 
been used in Washington’s day, was not a thing to be 
lightly undertaken, and although Congress appropri- 
ated a quarter of a million dollars toward the expense 
of the American exhibit, the participation of many 
American manufacturers was a voluntary contribution 
to the excellence and historic correctness of — the 
examples offered for presentation. From the materials 
thus placed at the disposal of the committee of selec- 
tion, a choice was made which reflects great honor 
upon American manufactures as a whole, and which 
does credit to the taste of an American public. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 


pany, of Los. Angeles, has been reopened, after having 
been closed about six months. 


George McGrouther, buyer of draperies for 
Schoenfeld’s Standard Furniture Company, Seattle, 
has been given added duties and is now in charge of 
an enlarged lamp department, which has been moved 
to the second floor, adjoining the drapery section. 


The rug and drapery sections of the Grote-Rankin 
Co., Seattle, have been moved to a new location where 
natural light is in abundance. Other departments of 
the store have also been rearranged. 


Jack W. Wright, formerly of Salt Lake City, has 
been made manager of the Dunrite Department Store, 
Inc., Berkeley, succeeding D. B. Haight, who has gone 


to Peoria, Ill. to join the staff of the Block & Kuhl 
stores. 


Julius L. Meier, of the Meier & Frank Co., Port- 
land, and Governor of Oregon, paid San Francisco 
a business visit recently. He said business was on the 
mend in the Northwest, with the outlook getting 
brighter all the time. 


The annual meeting of the Retail Furniture Deal- 
ers of Oregon, held at Portland, resulted in the elec- 
tion of officers, as follows: president, C. E. Anderson, 
Alberta Furniture Co., Portland; first vice-president, 
J. A. Hansen, Hiansen-Weis Co., Baker; second vice- 
president, A. E. Orr, Weeks & Orr, Medford; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Ben Gadsby, Gadsby & Sons, Port- 
land. 


The annual convention of the Retail Furniture 
Dealers’ Association of Washington 
was held at Tacoma in July, with an 
election of officers and an outstand- 
ing program. The officers chosen 
were: President, A. W. Wormwood, 
with L. Schoenfeld & Sons, Inc., Ta- 
coma; first vice-president, R. Neill, 
Pullman; second vice-president, 
Joseph J. Kaufman, Tacoma; third 
vice-president, E. J. Bauman, Lewis- 
ton, Ida; secretary, T. Coy and 
treasurer, Leon Greenbaum, Seattle. 
J. M. Dean at one time with the 
furniture department of the Crescent 
Dry Goods Company, Spokane, 
Wash., has opened a furniture store 
under his own name in that city. 
T. A. CHURCH. 





The bed chamber of Lafayette in the Paris 
reproduction of Washington’s home at Mount 
Vernon 





IN THE SMOKING ROOM 
OF THE ‘**PRESIDENT 
HOOVER’ 


See text on page 103 
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SYSTEM ! 


N OLD friend met one of the founders 

of a very large mid-West department 
store walking through the establishment, and 
after a warm greeting, asked: “How is 
everything?” The merchant drew down the 
corners of his mouth, and with a shrug of his 
shoulders replied: “When we worked on 
business principles we had a fine business; 
now we have everything so systematized that 
we are doing almost nothing.” 


6 Ay: foregoing signifies what ‘happens when Sys- 
tem, that should be a servant to the business 
man or merchant, is deified to the extent that these 
men become System’s slave. 

Too much system results in what is commonly 
called “red tape.” How often have all of us been 
annoyed and irritated beyond expression when, on 
asking a merchant to do some simple thing, we find 
his establishment so over-systematized that if he ac- 
cedes to our request it would necessitate our waiting 
while he made out various slips in duplicate or tripli- 
cate, some of them to be O.K.’d. by somebody else, 
others for filing purposes and did other seemingly 
quite unnecessary things. How often have all of us 
withdrawn our patronage from stores, not because 
we were dissatisfied with the merchandise, or found 
the prices out of reason, but because we found that 
to do business in the store entailed too often a con- 
flict with what to us seemed the store’s absurd 
“System.” 

The main reason for the various systems in- 
stalled in stores is to avoid possibilities of error and 
losses to the proprietor. In so far as these systems 
accomplish that purpose, without fostering loss of 
patronage to the store and creating irritation in the 
store’s customers, they are successful and valuable. 
But just as soon as a system becomes a drag around 
the merchant’s customer’s neck, just so soon the mer- 
chant should discard it—or immeasurably simplify it. 

Not long ago, in one of the big department stores 
the writer made a purchase of a single article. He 
selected it in five minutes; his money was taken and 
his package wrapped in another five minutes. The 
next day, however, he had occasion to return this 
article, which was unsatisfactory. In order to get 
his money back he had first to get the ear of the clerk 
from whom he had purchased it. This, because she 
was waiting upon a customer, took up fifteen minutes. 
Another ten minutes was used up while he informed 
her of the reasons why he did not want the article, 
and while she made out a series of checks. Another 
five minutes was taken up waiting until she could find 
the department manager to O. K. her returned sales 
check. Several minutes more were used in going the 
length of the store to the cash refund desk, where 
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the customer’s money was obtained only after he had 
spent more time giving the clerk his name, address, 
and date of purchase, repeating again the reason for 
which he was returning the article. When the trans- 
action had been completed, a good part of an hour had 
been used up, and the writer was so irritated that he 
kept away from that store for a considerable period 
of time. 

We don’t care how accomplished the system, nor 
how ingenious the efficiency experts who have con- 
trived it, there is no system possible which cuts out 
all possibility of error and waste; and after a certain 
point the making of a system more complicated de- 
creases rather than increases its chances of perfection, 
and the additional complications also increase to am 
enormous extent its possibilities of irritating cus- 
tomers and driving away trade. 


THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB DRAWING 

HE Art-in-Trades Club have just undertaken a 

unique plan of meeting very necessary current 
expenses for which their present financial condition 
was found inadequate. Through the extreme gener- 
osity of Lorenz Kleiser, of the Edgewater Tapestry 
Looms, its president, a hand-made tapestry was placed 
at the disposal of the Club for the purpose of holding 
a drawing. Three tapestries, of comparable. value, 
were hung in the club-rooms, and, the holder of the 
successful number was entitled to take his choice of 
the three. The drawing, which was originally an- 
nounced for September first, was delayed because of 
the absence of several Club members on vacation. 
We shall be able to publish the name of the individual 
to whom the tapestry is given in our next number. 





COURSES AT TEXTILE SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 100) 


subjects to prepare one to enter a design or textile 
school of college grade. The trade or technical de- 
partment offers intensive practical instruction two. 
evenings a week for fifteen weeks including such sub- 
jects as :— 


Woolens and worsteds 
General Cotton Manufacture Applied Design 
Cotton Converting Lace and Embroidery 
Laces Costume Designing 
Silks Draping Costume Design 
Floor and Wall Coverings Men’s Garment Design 
General Knitted Fabrics Ladies’ Garment Design 
Operating Knitted Fabrics Texting of Textiles 
Fabric Analysis Power of Weaving 
Millwrighting or Mill Machinery General Textiles 
Mill Mathematics and Cost Window Dressing 
Calculations Poster Design 
Experimental Dyeing 


Textile Chemistry 


The evening trade school sessions are from 7 :00 
to 9:00 p. m. and further particulars concerning the 
curriculum may be obtained on application at the 
school. 


IN THIS SMALL MODERN 
DINING ROOM THE DECOR- 
ATOR HAS ACHIEVED AN 
ATMOSPHERE OF EARLIER 
DAYS 
















A VIEW OF THE 
MAIN LOBBY IN 
THE DEARBORN 
Ins 


See text on opposite page. 














THE COUNTRY 
INN OF TODAY 


In Its Furnishings and Decoration Is 
Expended Care and Taste 


HE popularity of the country inn no 

longer rests on the old-time inducement 
that proprietors used to advertise so freely. 

Fresh eggs, fresh milk, home cooking, 
and that sort of thing’are no longer a lure to 
the urbanite seeking recreation in the country. 

We are all so used to hot and cold water 
baths, showers, and radios, and delightful 
furnishings that we are not satisfied to forego 
these essentials to our comfort and especially 
are we unwilling to spend a month, a week, 
a day, or even a night in a hostelry that lacks 
the luxurious and comfortable atmosphere to 
which we are used. 

We take it for granted that the cooking with 
which we are provided in the country inn is excellent, 
that the ingredients with which the meal is prepared 
are fresh, and now we demand that the proprietor, if 
he wants our patronage, give us the comfort both 
physical and aesthetic to which we are used. 

The attitude of the public is manifest in the fol- 
lowing words of a lady, who, in a description to us 
of an automobile trip, dwelt considerably on the inns 
at which she had stepped. 

“Ever been to the Blank House?” she asked. “Its 
decorations are as complete and tasteful as. you will 
find in anybody’s 
home, and just think 
of it, although - it’s 
only three stories 
high it has an ele- 
vator. It makes a 
difference when you 
arrive hot and tired 
and the walk up even 

one flight of stairs 
would be a burden. 

“T recall another 
inn that has left its 
memory because of 
its glorious log fires, 
noisy, crackling at 
dusk lighting up a 
background which 
was delightfully 
simple and harmo- 
nious; and I recall a 
number of chintz 


A bedroom in the Dearborn Inn 











A bedroom in the Dearborn Inn 


covered and wicker furniture inns that bid you come 
again.” 

There’s a vast field of practical business to be 
built up by the decorators in the renovating and re- 
decorating of the many country inns that have not 
been brought into the spirit of the times. 

The decorator with imagination, backed by a pro- 
prietor who has come to realize that in order to at- 
tract trade he must furnish comfort and beauty as well 
as good cooking, can perform wonders by adapting the 
types of furniture and furnishings suitable to the coun- 
try house. To get away from any suggestion of 
standardization in 
any decoration the 
decorator need not 
stick to the English 
or the American 
periods; there’s the 
French Provincial, 
the Dutch, the Span- 
ish, the Italian, and 
innumerable com- 
binations of these 
styles to be utilized. 

It is interesting 
to note that there is 
now in operation, an 
organization, the L. 
G. Treadway Serv- 
ice Corp., that was 
brought into exist- 
ence for the purpose 
of creating and 
maintaining inns in 
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the spirit of the middle XVIII Century. This organ- 
ization has equipped a large number of hostelries 
known as “Real New England Inns,” and these were 
the result of an idea and a definite ideal in the mind 
of their operating director, Mr. L. G. Treadway. 

One of their first enterprises was the Williams 
Inn at Williamstown, Massachusetts, and Mr. Tread- 
way was so successful in the operation and develop- 
ment of this inn that he was induced to attempt the 
management of other inns in New England. Where the 
possibilities of business were evident inns were built 
or century old houses rebuilt in the towns of Dorset, 
Wallingford, and Middlebury in Vermont, and Ash- 
field, Amherst, and Mt. Holyoke in Massachusetts. 

The L. G. Treadway Service Corp. has its own 
architects, Messrs. Charles M. Hart and Robert L. 
Shape, its own furnishing and equipment. department 
headed by John C. Wriston, and its own interior decor- 
ating department directed by Marion Booth Trask. 

Sesides inns in the towns noted above, the firm 
has taken over the Toy Town Tavern at Winchendon, 
Mass., and the Nichewaug Inn at Petersham, Mass. 
They are also operating the Norwich Inn at Norwich, 
Conn., the Nittany Lion at State College, Pa., and 
Henry Ford’s new hotel, the Dearborn Inn, at Dear- 
born, Mich., which opened to the public on July Ist 
of this year. 

It would be impossible to give an adequate de- 
scription of all the furnishings found in the various 


inns operated by the Treadway Corp., their styles vary 
according to locality. But as an indication of the ex- 
cellent taste and decorative imagination expended in 
these enterprises we ask your consideration of the high 
ceilinged lobby of the Dearborn Inn, which we illus- 
trate in connection with this article. White and black 
marble floors largely covered by handsome Austrian 
loom tufted rugs in tete de negre form the base, while 
paneled walls with distinctive wall paper are the 
background for the George Washington desks, the 
“Louis wing chairs,” the English sofa tables, Chippen- 
dale sofas, the “Dexter” and “Corner” chairs. All the 
furniture in this room are copies of pedigreed pieces, 
each with an interesting history. 

We are also privileged to show the interiors of 
two of the bedrooms. What could be more charming 
or delightful than the atmosphere of these rooms, with 
their quaint old wallpapers, their Early American 
furnishings, and their general air of home-like com- 
fort? 

In the lounge of the Dearborn Inn we find the 
same atmosphere of quiet comfort and unostentatious 
luxury. The chairs and divans are comfortable and 
placed so that their occupants will receive sufficient 
light. The whole tone of this establishment is created 
to the end of making the visitor feel thoroughly at 
home and thoroughly comfortable. It is the following 
of this line that has brought success to all of the inns 
operated by the Treadway Service Corporation. 





One of the main public rooms in the Dearborn Inn 
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WITH THE 
BUYERS AND 
SELLERS 


Burrison—George J. Burrison, who engaged 
with Gimbel Brothers, Milwaukee, as buyer of their 
upholstery department, has resigned to become uphol- 
stery and drapery buyer for James A. Hearn & Son, 
entering upon his new duties with this firm last 
month. 

Wiecert—Elmer D. Wiegert, for a number of 
years connected with the H. D. Taylor Co., Inc., 
wholesale upholstery jobbers, Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed buyer of curtains, draperies, and upholstery 
fabrics for the Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co. of 
that same city, succeeding to the position recently va- 
cated by G. Barry Ashwell. 

Hastincs—The Artloom Corp. has appointed 
Lewis R. Hastings, formerly style director and fashion 
advisor for the home furnishing division of Lord & 
Taylor, as style counsellor. Mr. Hastings will cooper- 
ate with Samuel Johnston and William Ernst, who dre 
the designers for Artloom floor coverings and Artloom 
upholstery fabrics. 

MiLtneE—John C. Milne, who resigned as uphol- 
stery buyer with Lord & Taylor in July, 1929, after five 
years’ connection with the firm in various executive 
capacities, has been appointed buyer for the drapery 
department at Stern Bros., a position recently vacated 
by the resignation of J. J. Bates. During the past year 
Mr. Milne has been in business under the name of the 
Manufacturers’ Research Bureau as style consultant. 

BrANDEE—M. H. Brandee, well known in the 
wholesale upholstery 
trade, has become the 
manager and buyer for 
the upholstery jobbing 
department of the Ros- 
enfeld Company, At- 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Brandee 
brings to his new posi- 
tion, apart from his ex- 
perience as a travelling 
salesman, the results of a 
long association with the 
wholesale upholstery de- 
partment of Stern Bros., 
during the pericd when 
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Drapery Buyer at Stern Bros. 
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that department was one 
of the important factors 
in the jobbing business, 

Hoox—Harry Hook 
who is. well known 
throughout the trade be- 
cause of his many years 
association with leading 
houses in it, has recently 
joined the selling staff 
at the New York office 
of the Crosswicks Tex- 
tile Mills, Inc. 





ReEAaGAN—James V. Gro. J. Burrison 
: : Upholstery and Drapery Buyer for 
Reagan, is now repre- James A. Hearn & Son 


senting Robert McBrat- 
ney & Co. in Philadelphia, with headquarters at 1528 
Walnut Street. 

Lesco—Rudolph Lesch who has been touring 
through Africa and Mediterranean ports for the last 
five months, is returning to this country on the S. S. 
Berlin. 

Levy—J. R. Levy, formerly buyer of drapery 
goods and lamps for the Ernest Kern Co., Detroit, re- 
cently became upholstery, window shade and curtain 
buyer for McCreery & Co., Pittsburgh.” 

McKay-—-Miss Lottie McKay has accepted the 
position of drapery buyer with the firm of A. A. 
Mooney & Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Demers—Oscar J. Demers is now conpuabetian 
Edward Maag, Inc. in the Boston territory, with head- 
quarters at 420 Boylston Street, where he will show 
samples of the Maag decorative textiles, including taf- 
fetas, satins and damasks, also this firm’s line of trim- 
mings. 

Mortey—Thomas H. Morley, formerly with L. 
M. Blumstein, New York City, and the Adams-Flani- 
gan Co., and buyer of floor coverings and upholstery 
goods over a period of years, has joined the staff of the 
Goerke Co., Newark, N. J., where he is in charge of 
the department devoted to floor coverings and uphol- 
stery goods. 

ALBIEZ—J. A. Albiez, formerly with Rothschild 
& Co., the Davis Co., and Mandel Bros., Chicago, re- 
signing as domestic and oriental rug buyer from the 
latter firm six months ago has succeeded Robert T. 
Montgomery as floor covering buyer for the May Co., 
Cleveland. 

Morcan—James M. Morgan, recently floor cov- 
ering buyer for the Crowley-Milner Company, Detroit, 
has been appointed manager and buyer in charge of the 
floor covering department with the Higbee Company, 
Cleveland. 

ZELDENRUST—H. H. Zeldenrust, formerly for 
seven years with The Fair, Binghamton, N. Y., as 

(Continued on page 133) 
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UPHOLSTERY 
LEATHER 


AN EXPLANATION OF ITS SOURCES, 
TREATMENT AND CHARACTERISTICS 


F WE were to attempt to determine which was 

the oldest material employed for use as a furni- 
ture covering, we would undoubtedly have to decide 
that leather in some form or other was entitled to 
the position of longest continuous use. From the 
very beginning of the construction of seat furniture 
thongs of leather were the supporting surface for 
both seat and back, and even before seat furniture was 
known the hides of animals, with fur attached, were 
used to soften the floors and raised platforms upon 
which our most ancient ancestors reclined. 

From these pre-historic uses to the luxurious types 
of upholstering which today employ leathers of vari- 
ous sorts as coverings is a long step, but there is an 
unbroken employment of leather in connection with 
furniture through all of the intervening time. 

We have not the statistics of the latest census con- 
cerning the use of leather for upholstering purposes, 
but during 1925 the latest year for which statistics are 
available, the production of upholstery leather in the 
United States was 64,000,000 square feet, of which 
44,800,000 or 69 per cent. were used by automobile 
manufacturers. These figures include the splits un- 
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From “Modern Furniture Ubholstering,” Clifford & Lawton, Inc, 
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derneath the grain surface (see explanation later), 
which are made available through the perfection of 
modern splitting machinery. It is now possible to 
split into layers, of any uniform thickness, the leather 
of cattle hides having a superficial area of from 50 to 
75 square feet or more per skin. From a standpoint 
of wear the split for upholstery leather is almost as 
good as the top surface. 

For centuries the making of leather was a closely- 
guarded secret craft, but today those closest to the 
production of leather are making greatest progress 
through the collaboration of specialists in the various 
branches of chemistry and its allied sciences, all work- 
ing toward a common end. These collaborators in- 
clude in most cases a physical chemist, a pure organic 
chemist, a biological chemist, a microscopist, a histolo- 
gist, and a bacteriologist, under the leadership of an in- 
dividual with a broad enough knowledge of the indus- 
try to enable him to incorporate the work of these 
different scientists and derive therefrom basic scien- 
tific principles. 


Hides for upholstering purposes go through several 
preliminary processes before reaching the final leather 
stage. These are as follows :— 


1. Conditioning of the animal skin er hide so that it 

may be preserved for a period of time before being 

converted into leather. 

Conditioning of the pelt for removal of the hair. 

Removal of the hair. 

Conditioning of the pelt for tanning process. 

. Tanning. 

Splitting. 

Retanning. . 

Oiling of the skin to give the finished leather the 

proper pliability and strength. 

9. Dyeing and dressing of leather to give it the de- 
sired appearance. 
The three most important methods of tanning in 
vogue today are: 

1. Vegetable tanning, which depends upon the action 
of so-called tannins contained in the barks, wood, 


fruit, or root of various trees and plants, upon the 
pelt. 
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2. Mineral tanning, which utilizes the tanning proper- 
ties of certain chromium or aluminum salts. 


3. Oil tanning, where fish oils are employed to make 
chamois or similar leather. 


Vegetable tanning is used to produce leather having 
the most suitable properties for upholstety or auto- 
mobiles. Leather so tanned has the least stretch, and 
can be used for upholstering purposes without the use 
of any additional strengthening material. Vegetable 
tannage produces more splits and greater area from a 
given hide. Leather thus produced will also take bet- 
ter and retain more permanently the impressions with 
which it is embossed. 





A type of chair usually leather upholstered 
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From “Modern Furniture Upholstering,’ Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 
Publishers 


Another chair type susceptible to leather upholstering 





Through improvements developed in the last few 
years, as a result of chemical research, leather pro- 
ducers have not only been able to shorten the period 
of time necessary to tan leather, but are also able to 
reduce the tanning cost by the use of more concentrat- 
ed extracts, and to produce a type of leather more uni- 
formly tanned. 


It is a popular conception that automobile leather is 
ordinarily of super quality to that used for the uphol- 
stering of furniture. This doubtless arises from the 
fact that one frequently notices the effect of wear ex- 
hibited by indoor furniture, whereas the leather on 
an ancient automobile seems to have resisted the rav- 
ages of wear and atmosphere to a remarkable degree. 
We believe that there are no different specifications 
concerning upholstery leather for automobile purposes 
than those which apply to leather household upholstery 
use, but the fact that the automobile industry is more 
definitely organized probably results in their receiv- 
ing a more uniform grade. 

The specifications adopted by the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers some four years ago are as follows: 
Specifications for Full-Grain (Snuffed) Upholstery 
Leather. 

“These specifications are intended to cover the first 
split from a hide containing the full grain of the leath- 
er, the surface of which is shaved either by hand or 
machine, removing shavings of no appreciable size or 
thickness. 

“A vertical section of full-grain leather shall show 
that approximately one-third of the thickness is made 
up of the fine fibers. 

“The thickness shall be 3/64 inch with tolerance of 
plus and minus 1/128 inch as measured with a Wo- 
burn gage or the equivalent. 


“Hides shall show no defect or surface blemish af- 
fecting the appearance of the material, such as brush 
marks or stops and bad flows. 

‘Leather must show no evidence of surface crack- 
ing when doubled and creased at 32 degrees F. 

“From each 500 hides received, a sample measuring 
6 by 9 inches shall be cut from a location in the hide 
representative of the leather that is to be cut into up- 
holstery. The tearing properties of three 3 by 6-inch 
test specimens cut from each sample shall be deter- 
mined by gripping the test specimens 3 inches apart 
between jaws that are 1 inch wide on. the. upper 
side and 3 inches wide on the under side and pulling 
in a tensile testing machine at the rate of 12 inches 
per minute. Test specimens shall show no evidence 
of tearing under a load of 100 pounds. The elonga- 
tion at the above load shall not be over 33 per cent.” 
Specifications for Machine-Buffed Upholstery Leather. 

“These are the same as for full grained leather with 
the following exceptions: 

“These specifications are intended to cover the first 
split from a hide after a thin layer of the grain thick- 
ness, called a buffing and approximately 1/64 inch 
thick, has been removed. 

“A vertical section of machine-buffed leather shall 
show some of the thickness is made up of the fine 
fibers. 

“Test specimens shall show no evidence of tearing 
under a load of 150 pounds.” 

Specifications for No. 1 Split Upholstery Leather. 

“These are the same as for machine-buffed leather 
with the following exceptions : 

“These specifications are intended to cover the sec- 
ond split of thickness of a hide obtained after either a 
full-grain or machine-buffed split has been removed. 

“Test specimens shall show no evidence of tearing 
under a load of 200 pounds.” 

In its primary state, leather is designated accord- 
ing to its source. “Hides” is the term used for the 
skins of larger animals such as full grown cows, while 
“skins” is used to designate the skins of smaller ani- 
mals such as calves and goats. 

Hides are split into several thicknesses, the outside 
or top of the hide being known as a “grain,” while the 
inner layers are called “splits.” 

The process of tanning animal skins into leather 
is an interesting one, and varies according to the pur- 
pose for which the ultimate leather is to be used. This 
process, which is called “tanning’’ produces a chemi- 
cal change in the hide or skin which transforms it into 
leather. Tannin, or tannic acid, which is the active 
transforming agent, has an affinity for the gelatin of 
the hide, and when a complete contact is made be- 
tween the two, the necessary chemical change takes 
place. Tannin is found in a large number of plants; 
hence there is a wide variety of vegetable tannages. 

Vegetable tanning processes are frequently carried 
on by the use of tan bark, the bark or wood itself, but 
more frequently by the use of liquids extracted from 
the bark, wood or fruits of various plants. 

The chrome or mineral process of tanning employs 


(Continued on page 134) 
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SELLING 


THE WELL INFORMED SALESMAN HAS A GREAT ADVANTAGE OVER HIS ASSOCIATES 


IX. Salesmen, Know Your Goods. 


N THE handling of certain kinds of specialty mer- 
| ee in the department store, it has long been 
the practice of enterprising manufacturers to fur- 
nish “demonstrators” familiar with the product and 
particularly trained to answer all sorts of questions 
which an inquiring customer may ask. This practice 
is maintained at considerable expense because it is the 
most direct method of interesting a casual public in 
the merchandise and in its ability to perform its dem- 
onstrated functions. 

In many respects this theory of demonstrated 
merchandising is representative of one of the most 
important fundamentals of salesmanship—a knowledge 
of the goods above and beyond 
that which is possessed by the 
buying public. No matter what 
the layman may know about 
merchandise that is purchased 
from time to time, he has a 
right to expect that every sales- 
person with whom he deals 
shall know more about his par- 
ticular wares than he as a pur- 
chaser, can possibly know. 
Furthermore, when he contemplates exchanging his 
money for the salesperson’s wares he is entitled to the 


benefit of honest information concerning them, and of 
unbiased advice. 


The ambitious salesman 

uses his spare time to 

learn about the goods he 
hopes to sell. 


“Just what is the difference between ‘cretonne’ and 
‘chintz’?”’ asked a puzzled shopper in an elaborately- 
appointed “chintz shop.” “Does it refer to weight, 
pattern, or method of manufacture? Are chintzes 
always ‘shiny’ and is one an imitation of the other?” 

Now here is a bagful of questions concerning 
one of the most common articles of drapery use, and 
any attempt to bluff or evade the issue will create a 
bad impression, because the customer is where “chintz” 
is a featured element, and here, if anywhere, her ques- 
tion should be relevant and proper. 

S. “Fundamentally, Madam, there is no difference 
between the methods of manufacturing chintz and 
cretonne ; but there is a difference in our classification 
of the two fabrics. Chintz, which is an English term, is, 
by us, more commonly applied to small designs and to 
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the lighter weights of printed cotton materials—while 
cretonne is usually heavier in weight, and carries 
larger designs. In this country we classify all glazed 
cotton prints as chintz; but in England, where glazing 
originated, the finish, which is produced by starching 
and polishing between heated rollers, is only an identi- 
fication of the type, and not a distinction between 
cretonne and chintz.” 
C. “Will glazed chintzes wash?” 
S. “No, Madam—not if you mean will they suffer no 
change from the process of washing ; because washing 
will remove all of the starch, and consequently the 
glaze; but-if you mean to inquire if the colors will 
stand wet cleaning, there is greater danger of injury 
to the colors of a glazed chintz than there is to the 
colors of any other sort of printed material, because of 
the fact that the release of the starch may carry with 
it some of the color. We do not recommend the wash- 
ing of decorative printed cotton, because while some 
colors are fairly fast to soap and water, all are not so; 
and in their manufacture it is considered more impor- 
tant to produce desirable and beautiful color combina- 
tions than it is to produce a launderable fabric—in 
fact, the glazing of a material is intended to make it 
less liable to be soiled by surface dirt.” 
C. “How can I tell a hand-block printed cretonne 
from one printed by machine? Is the wide white sel- 
vage an identification of a hand-print?” 
S. “It would be rather difficult for me to fully ex- 
plain to you all of the distinguishing characteristics of 
hand-printed cretonne; but if you will compare the 
printing of several repeats of the pattern you will note 
a slight variation in the color impression, and slight 
discrepancies of design where color meets color—in 
other words, hand printing lacks the absolute precision 
of mechanical repetition. The wide white selvage, or 
unprinted edge, was originally a characteristic of hand- 
printed material; but it is no longer a sure identifica- 
tion, as it may be imitated by other forms of printing.” 
Such a conversation as this is typical of modern 
shopping. Customers are today more interested in 
learning the “facts of merchandise” than at any other 
period in the memory of our oldest salespeople, and 
while they may have absorbed some misinformation 




















from the writings of “amateur” authorities, they neg- 
lect few opportunities 1o “air” their knowledge or to 
add to its store. 

A distinct line of demarcation must be drawn be- 
tween “talking for talk’s sake” on the part of a sales- 
person, and “talking to sell.” Every customer who 
enters a store is there to look at something her home 
needs, and when she is convinced that the merchandise 
under observation is suitable to her purpose the sale is 
made. It is the object, therefore, of the salesperson’s 
“selling talk” to show that the merchandise meets the 
requirements of her purpose—not to convince the cus- 
tomer that of all the salespeople she may meet he and 
he alone knows his merchandise from A to Z. 

“Don’t let there be any question I can ask you 
relative to the manufacture, history, distribution, or_ 
uses of what you have to sell that you cannot answer. 
If you are selling washers and ironers, know about 
all kinds. If you are selling coffee, find out all about 
where all kinds of coffee come from, and all points 
about them. Put in your spare time making of your- 
self an encyclopedia of information about your goods.” 

So wrote the late Dr. Frank Crane, whose inter- 
esting column was syndicated in newspapers in all the 
large cities of the United States: This was an expres- 
sion of “what the customer wants to know,” written 
by a layman who knew what he wanted and knew 
how to say so. 

“Where did you learn about all these things that 

you seem to have at your finger-tips?” asked a cus- 
tomer appreciatively to the assistant buyer of a depart- 
ment who had been 
called to “assist” 
a salesperson who 
was obviously “be- 
yond his depth” in 
the discussion of 
materials. 
S. “What know- 
ledge I have has 
been slowly and 
carefully gathered 
from such a variety 
of sources that it 
would be impos- 
sible for me to say. 
I have always wanted to know ‘what’ made the wheels 
go ‘round,’ and my opportunities of observation have 
been exceptional.” 





Don’t stand idly by envying the man 
who has. more. knowledge than you. 


Equip yourself-as he has by_ taking 
advantage of your cpportunities. 


C. “Well, I wish there were more salesmen who had 
used their opportunities to such good purpose; in fact, 
you ought to devote your entire time to advising your 
customers, and let these others who are merely ‘men’ 
fetch and carry for you.” 

It would have been no part of this man’s policy 
to extol his indefatigable study of every piece of in- 
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formative literature that 
came to his hands; to de- 
scribe his series of scrap- 
books, totalirig over a thou- 
sand pages of decorative il-_ 
lustrations and brief articles 
on various decorative sub- 
jects; to mention his collec- 
tion of fabric samples; his_ 
Jibrary of bound volumes of 
trade magazines ; his attend- 
ance at lectures; his -visits- 
to manufacturing plants and 
“his systematic pumping of 
all traveling salesmen who “knew their stuff.” He 
had no wish to pose as an authority and to occupy a 
large place in the esteem of his fellow-workers because 
of his knowledge. His elevation to the position of 
assistant buyer was a recognition of his ability as a 
salesman, plus a disposition that made friends. 

The greatest surprise that a salesperson receives 
in a conscientious endeavor to “know the goods” is the 
tremendous amount of helpful information that has 
“streamed” past his intelligence unnoticed and un- 
heeded. It has been going by all the time, but it has 
been a part of his “prosaic” existence, and its value 
has been unrecognized, 

Have you never had the experience of coming 
across an unknown word that has aroused your in- 
terest? It was “new” to you, and you sought its 
meaning, which registered it upon your consciousness ; 
and then immediately thereafter, until its newness has 
worn off, you have met that word everywhere in read- 
ing and in conversation—it’s been there all the time, 
but you didn’t know it. It’s the same way with trade 
knowledge; it’s around you everywhere, asking to be 
absorbed; but unless it “registers” upon your con- 
sciousness it is valueless to you. 

Sit down today with paper and pencil and write 
down a list of the various classifications of your stock 
—cretonne, chintz, cambric, damask, tapestry, velours, 
scrim, gauze, net, lace, etc. Then sub-list the different 
kinds and examine yourself as to your knowledge of 
them. What are they made of? How are they made? 
Where do they come from? What are their dis-’ 
tinguishing characteristics? Have they a history in 
former times, and what is its significance? How and 
where do they fit into the scheme. of modern practice? 
How do you judge and explain their varying values?: 
What are their chief selling points? etc. What other 
things should I learn about them? 

With a list like this (and it will be longer than: 
you think, even before you go into the related fields 
of hardware, floor coverings, and furniture) you can 
gauge how you stand with relation to your stocks— 
more important still, you can start in to get the in- 

(Continued on page 134) 








The demonstrator obviously 
has a greater familiarity with 
her goods than her customers 


~-a fact which the loca) 
salesperson would do well 
to note. 
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THE NEW WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL 
(Continued from page 109) 


some idea of the magnitude of the whole enterprise. 
A man can have his private railroad car run on side 
tracks under the hotel itself, instead of being shunted 
to the Pennsylvania or the New York Central yards. 

We think of the 90 miles of carpet that are used; 
of the 13 passenger elevators and 15 service elevators ; 
of the closets, all lined with cedar; of the two tele- 
phones in every suite; of the 100,000 electric lamps; 
3,000 employees; the laundry, which can take care of 
32,000 pieces per day; of the system which heats the 
rooms in Winter and cools them in Summer; and the 
mind gets muddled with details. 

One of the Austrian hand-tufted rugs, that goes 
in the main lobby, is the largest rug ever made—50 x 
70 feet. A smaller rug, 47 x 49 feet, is intended for 
the main foyer. 

The Empire dining room is on the South side of 
the Madison Avenue entrance (suggested by the Em- 
pire Room in the old Waldorf) ; the Sert dining room 
designed and decorated by the famous French deco- 
rator, is on the North side, with a huge lobby in the 
center; the Norse Room or the Men’s Cafe are on the 
Lexington Avenue side. On the third floor are the 
Grand Ball-room; the Astor Gallery; the Jade Room, 
and the Basildon Room, reconstructed from the XVIII 
Century hall in Berkshire, England, with its extra- 
ordinary marble mantel, and its paintings, attributed to 
Angelica Kauffmann. There are banquet accommoda- 
tions for 3,000 people and dancing room for more than 
4,000, 

As Mr. Boomer put it: “We have built so that 
our great-grand-children will find nothing to criticize.” 

The hotel accommodations are divided into what 
you might call three sections: the De Luxe, or Tower 
section ; the Transient section; and the middle, or Twi- 
light Zone. Each room gives evidence that somebody 
of good taste and good manners had planned it. Even 
the pictures on the wall are appropriate—old prints 
for the Old English room; old etchings for the French 
room; they suggest the discrimination of people who 
will actually live there. 

It is impossible, within our limited space, to fully 
describe the new hotel. It is impossible to list the 
names of all who contributed fabrics and furniture, 
and lamps, and unconsidered trifles. 

W. & J. Sloane were the general contractors for 
all of the furniture, floor coverings, draperies, and dec- 
orative accessories. They calculated very carefully 
just what would be needed and just what each item 
should cost. While the items have varied, the average 
has been kept below the estimate and many things were 
purchased which were at first considered out of the 
range of possibility. 
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The State or Presidential suite, on the forty- 
second floor, was done by the Sloanes, with the ad- 
vice of R. T. H. Halsey, and is an outstanding example 
of Americana, many reproductions of the most famous 
Early American pieces being placed there. 

The living rooms and dining rooms throughout 
have open fireplaces, all with the antique mantels im- 
ported, delightful examples of the XVIII Century se- 
lected by Mr. Coffin in France and England. 

The whole atmosphere of the building breathes the 
XVIII Century styles. The French suites, by Mrs. 
Ruby S. Chapman, of Jacques Bodart, Inc., and Ala- 


voine’s complete floor, are very charming. 


Mrs. Charles H. Sabin acted as artistic advisor in 
the furnishings of the Transient Section and of a num- 
ber of the Tower suites. Mr. Francis Lenygon was 
consulted about the furniture for many of the public 
rooms. 

Other decorators involved in the contract were 
White Allom & Co.; Arthur S. Vernay; Barton, Price 
& Willson, Inc.; and innumerable apartments by the 
Sloane organization. 

And it all went through the hands of the Super- 
vising Committee, Mrs. Sabin, A. Rutledge Smith, 
(Mr. Boomer’s personal representative) Mr. Boomer, 
Mr. Nulle, and Messrs. John Sloane, Coffin, Ezdorf, 
Abrams, and Volmer, of the Sloane force. 

And it is satisfactory to learn that after all the 
tremendous work of buying, making, and placing the 
furnishings, W. & J. Sloane are well within their budg- 
et, including all the extras—quite an achievement. 
And all delivered on time. 


CELEBRATES FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


HE firm of J. H. Greiwe & Sons, Inc., Cincin- 


nati, are celebrating their Golden Jubilee. It is in- 
teresting to note that this firm with a history of fifty 
years of growth and activity is headed by the original 
founder, who has seen the business under his control 
prosper from the original crude, poorly-lighted base- 
ment shop to a Gothic edifice that includes office, shop, 
studios, customers’ salons, furniture refinishing de- 
partments, garages, etc. under one roof, with an or- 
ganization of over 200 employees. 

In the spring of 1881 J. H. Greiwe with Henry In- 
derhees established their business as, “Contractors to 
the Painting and Decorating Trade.” They were a 
diligent, industrious pair, and within the first two years 
their business had grown to a working force of from 
12 to 14 people.. Failing health caused Inderhees to 
relinquish his interest and Greiwe took over the re- 
sponsibilities of the firm, changing its name to the 
Greiwe Decorating Company. 

The business now celebrating its 50th year is a 
tribute to the skillful workmanship and sincere prin- 
ciples of its present head and founder. 

















PANELLED WALLS AND 
QUAINT FURNISHINGS 
WELL ARRANGED IN A 
RECENT DECORATIVE 
DISPLAY 








A DINING ROOM EXPRESS- 
ING THE LATEST DEVEL= 
OPMENTS IN THE ART 
MODERNE MODE 
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MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


Mary CoccesHaLl-JEANNETTE JUKES, INc., the New 
York interior decorators, have taken new quarters 
at 509 Madison Avenue. 





Cuitton & Lee Stupios, Pasadena, California, an- 
nounce the removal of their studios to 1060 East 
Green Street, which took place September 10th. 





Qn SEPTEMBER Ist the New York offices of the Penn- 
sylvania Textile Mills, Inc., moved to No. 1 Park 
Ave. Their telephone is now Ashland—4-0120. 





ONE of the largest orders for fabrics entering into 
the furnishings of the New Waldorf-Astoria was 
secured by Witcombe-McGeachin & Co., who furnished 
all of the decorative materials for eleven hundred 
bedrooms, and all the nets for the window curtains. 





A LARGE stock of room-sized hooked rugs, which are 
in great demand at present, by New England 








Thistle cloth, a new fabric shown by the Robert Lewis Co. Different 


in weave from the general run of flat upholstery cloths. It is obtain- 
able in a variety of color combinations. 


decorators, is now being shown by Yacobian Brothers, 
Boston. 





A Rack enabling them to show sixty-eight different 

styles of curtains is one of the features of the 
newly decorated showrooms of the Queen Curtain Co., 
Boston. 





THE Portage Draperies Co., 230 Fifth Avenue, New 
" York, announce that they have moved to larger 
quarters on the fourteenth floor of their present ad- 
dress. 





WISSAHICKON SALES CORP. SELLING RANCOCAS 
FABRICS 
T'HE: Wissahickon Sales Corp., 180 Madison Ave., 
New York City, have been appointed selling agerits 
in the United States and Canada for the output of the 
mill of the Rancocas Textile Co., Mount Holly, N. J., 
producers of tapestry goods. 





ERBUN FABRICS INCREASES LINE 


Brun Fabrics. Corp., 19 East 21st Street, N. Y. 
City, have added: Imported and Domestic Linen and 
Rayon Friezes; Jacquard Velours and Brocatelles in 
popular colors, with a new color “Woodrose”, avail- 
able in Silk Brocatelle to their usual. upholstery 
Fabrics Line while new drapery fabric numbers in- 
clude Novelty Nets, Casement C'oths and Gauzes. 


“River Scene’ a 50” hand printed linen in several wnusual_ color 
combinations, one of which is called “‘Shades of Night.” Shown by 
Howard & Schaffer, Inc. 
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A French Provincial chair in the line of the 
French and Italian Furn. Co. Inc. 


UTICA LOOMS UPHOLSTERY FABRICS NOW 
DISPLAYED 
The new Fall line of upholstery fabrics made 
by the Utica Looms, Inc., is now on display in the 
showrooms of the Weineck-Kollinger Co., who are 
sole agents for this type of fabric, as made by the 
Utica Looms. 


A LINE OF UNUSUAL SCARVES 


Unusual colorings and variegated colors in the 
edges are features of the velvet tied and dyed scarves 
with fringes now being shown by the Kahaley-Antaky 
Co., New York. The firm’s complete line is now on 
display. 


PROCTOR CO. REPRESENTED IN 
PHILADELPHIA AND SOUTH 
Proctor Co., Inc., 469 Fifth Ave., 

have appointed Albert Benner to 
represent them in Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Washington, Pittsburgh and 
the South as far west as the Missis- 
sippi River, with headquarters at 
1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Mr. 
Benner entered upon his new duties 
September Ist. 





A view in the new N. Y. showrooms of Powdrell 
& Alexander, Inc., at 230 Fifth Ave. 
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COMPLETE FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD LINE SHOWN 


[\ addition to their Tailorette Curtains, for which 

Fairclough & Gold were recently issued full patent 
protection, they are showing in their salesrooms in 
Boston, New York, and Chicago a complete line of 
their novelties in fabrics and curtains, including their 
Bedford Scrim, which maintains its usual prominent 
place in their line. 





MICO TEXTILE CO. OPEN SHOWER CURTAIN DEPT. 


THE Mico Textile Corp., of New York, have opened 

a shower curtain department headed by Harry A. 
Fitch. The Hermetite process of waterproofing is used, 
making the curtains mildew-proof, as well as trans- 
lucent. They show a wide variety of solid colors and 
patterns in either rayon, crepe, or twill. The curtains 
are priced to retail within the popular price range; 
sizes 72x72 and 72 x 108 inches. 





BURLINGTON MILLS OPEN UPTOWN SHOWROOMS 


Tue Burlington Mills have opened an additional 

showroom in New York City, at 171 Madison Ave- 
nue. The regular display of the firm’s drapery fabrics 
and bedspreads will be continued at their downtown 
showroom, 271 Church Street. This firm is also show- 
ing a number of ready-to-hang draperies, and announce 
that for Fall sales they are about to present a fabric 
of new construction in a moderate priced range. 





GIFT AND ART RETAILERS TO MEET 


Qn SepTeMBER 14th at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Bos- 

ton, will be held the semi-annual meeting of the 
New England Gift and Art Retailers Association. 
During the afternoon of this day, according to an an- 
nouncement by Miss Edith W. Fisher, president of the 
Association, there will be addresses by George Fiel, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Hardware Dealers As- 
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sociation, and Mrs. M. B. Pillsbury, 
of the Garden Shop, Manchester, N. 
H., who has just come back from 
abroad. There will be a buffet sup- 
per from 6 to 9, followed by the 
meeting of the Association. 





THE PHILA. TAPESTRY & PILE 
FABRIC MILLS REMOVE N. Y. 
OFFICE 


THe New York sales offices of the 

Philadelphia Tapestry and Pile 
Fabric Mills, a division of the Art- 
loom Corp., were moved on Sep- 
tember Ist from the Textile Building 
to new headquarters on the 12th floor 
of the Belmont Building, 40 E. 34th 
St. Their new telephone number 
will be found under the name of the 
Art Loom Corp., Caledonia 5-7581. 

The Philadelphia Tapestry and 
Pile Fabric Mills has been formed 
by the unification of the two former 
upholstery fabric divisions of the Artloom Corp., the 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills and Philadelphia Pile 
Fabric Mills. 


NEW FIRM IN FABRIC FIELD 


A NEw FIRM, under the style name of Howard and 

Schaffer, Inc., has recently opened showrooms at 
509 Madison Avenue, New York, where they are dis- 
playing their complete lines of imported drapery and 
upholstery fabrics, together with a large selection of 
hand hooked rugs. Thomas F. Howard and Philip R. 
Schaffer, the partners in the new concern, were both 








A room in the exhibit of the Decorators Studios, Inc. 


formerly connected for many years with Chambord, 
Inc., where they gained a large acquaintance through- 
out the trade. 





L. C. CHASE ENTER TAPESTRY FIELD 


Qye of the important developments in the upholstery 

field during the past month is the introduction by 
L. C. Chase & Co. of a line of cotton tapestries, the 
output of the Artisan Tapestry Mills, a group of 
Southern mills for which L. C. Chase & Co. have been 
appointed selling agents. The initial line includes up- 
wards of 40 new patterns, all within the popular-price 
retail range. The designs cover a 
wide variety of effects, including 
some period types, now to be seen 
at the Chase sales rooms in New 
York and other cities, and shown by 
their men on the road. 





~ 


THE BELGRADE CURTAIN LINE 


Buyers who have inspected the new 

. fall line of the Belgrade Curtain 
Co: have shown unusual interest in 
their numbers which are manufac- 
tured to retail within the dollar range. 
These numbers which include all the 
styles and which are available in 
marquisette and voile, both in plain 
and novelty weaves, are made in 





Jarnow & Co. Inc. recently opened. attractive 

showrooms at 501 Madison Ave., for the dis- 

play of their line of mirrors, frames, etc. The 
illustration shows a view in one of the rooms. 
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popular colors some with contrasting color ruffle. A 
wider choice of fabrics and colors, however, is repre- 
sented in their higher priced line. Beautiful pastel 
shades are included in this range and as all the fabrics 
used are vat dyed the shades are guaranteed tub and 
sun fast. 





W. & J. SLOANE TO ENTER WHOLESALE DRAPERY 


(CONSIDERABLE interest attaches to the decision of W. 

& J. Sloane to enter the wholesale drapery field. 
This firm has for some time been converting materials 
for their own retail sale, and it is thought that by ex- 
tending their trade in these things through the forma- 
tion of a wholesale division, a larger line will be de- 
veloped, the advantages of which could be made avail- 
able to a selected group of retailers. 

The fabrics, which consist of damasks, brocatelles, 
tapestries, printed chintzes and linens, will be sold 
direct to the stores, one in each city outside of New 
York, wiih a single mark-up between mill and distribu- 
tor. The retail price range will be from $2.00 to 
$15.00, and the line is being shown in New York and 
on the road. W. H. Pell, head of the retail upholstery 
department in the Sloane store, is also manager of the 
new fabrics division. 


EASTERN DRAPERY MILLS INCREASES SELLING 
STAFF 
Tue Eastern Drapery Mills announce the addition of 
several salesmen to their staff throughout the coun- 
try. Covering the New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania territory is Raymond H. Lee formerly 











. - 


The new package with cellophane cut out to permit 
design to show through used by the Chester Lace Co. 
for their Colortone Bedspreads. 
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of Kent-Straus. Mr. Lee has had considerable selling 
experience having been with P. K. Wilson & Co., Titus. 
Blatter, and Aracoma Mills as well as buying experi- 
ence at L. Bamberger & Co. 

On the Pacific Coast they will be represented by 
W. T. Carey who has a wide acquaintance having 
formerly carried the line of Cooper & de Luna. 

Vincent J. Conners will travel through the states 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, and Kentucky, 
the same territory he used to cover for Mills & Gibb 
Corp. The retail trade of the Metropolitan District will 
be covered by Peter C. Fleury formerly of Manville 
Jencks. This sales staff will have the “Edma” fabric 
line which includes Utica Looms drapery damasks. 





SELLING PLANS AND CHANGES IN CLARENCE 
WHITMAN & SONS 
F}FFEcTIvE as of July Ist, 1931, Clarence Whitman & 
Sons, Inc. announce that they have consolidated the 
sales activities of Esmond Blankets, Stevens Bed- 
spreads, Stevens Drapery Damasks, and Spencer 
Mountain Table Damasks. Each salesman carrying 
this line will be allotted a territory and will reside at 
a base point within the territory, these base points being 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Dallas, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Buffalo and Philadelphia. In New 
York City and Chicago several men will be employed. 
The salesmen are the following: Los Angeles, H. S. 
Johnson; San Francisco, Fred J. A. Smith; Seattle, 
Phillip Strickler; Minneapolis, C. B. Pulford; Kansas 
City, H. G. Charles; St. Louis, James Cooper; Dallas, 
R. C. Repmann; Detroit, J. B. Stark; Cleveland, A. S- 
deLuna; Cincinnati, J. A. Matheson; Atlanta, P. J. 
Norman; Buffalo, Samuel Davison; Philadelphia, 
Arthur Davis; New York City, Frank Deady and Ed- 
son Benguerel; Chicago, T. J. Walsh and W. P. 
Burleigh. 
No change has been made in the sales organiza- 


tion or methods of the Wilkes-Barre Lace Curtains or 
Nets. 





UPHOLSTERY GOLF MEN PLAY 
(Continued from page 105) 
2-1; Benner defeated McNab, 2 up; Jarrett won from 
Windle by default; Eisenlohr defeated Mackie, 6-5; 
Miller defeated Stephens, 4 up; Vilmar defeated Caw- 
thra, 2-1. 

As on other occasions some of the participants 
were unable to attend both days of the tournament and 
some that were unable to play in the tournament found 
it possible to attend the dinner. 3 

The general consensus of opinion concerning the 
affair designated it one of the best ever held in the 
history of the association. 
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WITH THE BUYERS & SELLERS 
(Continued from page 121) 
buyer of floor coverings has joined the buying staff 
of Brown, Curtis & Brown, Syracuse, N. Y., in a sim- 
ilar capacity. 

HarTMANN—Hermann Hartmann, of Her- 
mann Hartmann & Sons, returned to New York on 
September 12th, after a three months’ combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trip abroad. 

Macponatp—Arthur Macdonald is again in the 
employ of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Danielson, 
Conn., being in charge of the Boston district. 

Ponp—Roy Pond is now acting as drapery buyer 
at Gladding’s, Providence, in addition to his duties as 
merchandise manager of the drapery and other depart- 
ments. 

Herm—Frank Heim, who was formerly basement 
upholstery buyer for Halle Bros., Cleveland, and who 
was given charge of the upstairs department about a 
year ago, has resigned. William Sewell, buyer of floor 
coverings, has taken over the management of the 
drapery department. 

Frear—Alex. R. Fear, for the past three years 
buyer of linens and domestics in the basement store of 
Nugent’s, St. Louis, has resigned and engaged with the 
Famous Department Store, Los Angeles, where he will 
buy these lines for the upstairs department, in addi- 
tion to draperies. 

Lunp—Hyrum Lund, of W. H. Wright & Sons, 
Ogden, Utah, has assumed the managership of the dra- 
pery and floor covering departments. 

Carson—Robert J. Carson, on Sept. Ist became 
associated with Thomas L. Lawton & Son, Inc., the 
Philadelphia designers, as Vice President and Treasur- 
er. Mr. Carson was formerly of Charles P. Cochrane 
Co., and Robert Carson & Sons. 

Orr—F. S. Orr has been appointed upholstery 
buyer with the Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, succeed- 
ing to the position vacated by Mr. Prettyman, to whom 
he was formerly assistant. 

Wa .t-—H. Wall, formerly with the McCurdy 
Company, Rochester, as upholstery buyer has been 
appointed upholstery, window shade and curtain buyer 
with W. B. Moses & Son, Washington, D. C. 

McDonatp—Alex McDonald of Morton Bros., 
Inc., returned recently from a motor trip through 
western Canada as far as Winnipeg. 





OBITUARY 
aS 


ArTHUR L. LESHER 


Arthur L. Lesher, of Rye, N. Y., senior member 
of the firm of Lesher, Whitman & Co., selling agents, 
died suddenly August 14th, at his summer home in 
Sanford, Me. 


The deceased, who was 75 years of age, had occu- 
pied a prominent position in the wholesale fabric field 
for many years, and his firm had been selling agents for 
a number of important mills. 

Apart from his business, the deceased had many 
unusual interests. He was a former trustee of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, and was a former treasurer and 
trustee of Vassar College. As treasurer he directed 
the drive ten years ago to raise an endowment fund of 
$3,000,000 to increase the salaries of the faculty. 

He was a member of the British Society of Arts, 
the National Geographic Society, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, the Apawanis Country Club at Rye, the 
American Yacht Club, and the Delta Psi fraternity. 

He is survived by.a widow and nine children. 


CHARLES J. CASEY 


Charles J. Casey, of Casey & Pilc, died suddenly 
at his home at Rockaway Beach after a short illness. 
A few days previously he had: been in bathing and 
caught a cold which developed into pneumonia. 

Mr. Casey has always been connected with the 
wall paper industry either in selling papers or designs 
for papers. For many years he was with Gustave M. 
Fauser, Inc., and more recently with James Hunni- 
ford. As a familiar personage in the trade and well 
liked he will be greatly missed by his many friends. 
He was single and is survived by one sister, Miss Bur- 
dett Casey of Rockaway Beach. 


A. A. ALEXANDER © 


It is with regret that we announce the recent de- 
mise of A. A. Alexander, for more than thirty years 


drapery buyer for Forbes & Wallace, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Mrs. AGNES JORGENSEN 


Mrs. Agnes Jorgensen, president of the Jorgensen- 
Blesch Co., Green Bay, Wisconsin, died September 5th. 
Commencing as a cashier, she was connected with the 
department store 44 years, assuming the management 
on the death of her husband. 





A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE IS A DANGEROUS THING 
(Continued from page 111) 


$12.50 out of the $7,000. 

Duncan Phyfe was born in Scotland in 1768. He 
came to American in 1783 and started in business about 
1795 producing types that were in demand among the 
more discriminative buyers, always adaptations of the 
English or French schools. He had a large workshop. 
He employed many men, and while he followed 
Sheraton, Heppelwhite, Adam and even the Empire 
and Directoire influences, he interpolated decorative 
thoughts of his own which only the student can dis- 
cover. 





UPHOLSTERY LEATHER 
(Continued from page 123) 


chrome salts, usually bichromate of potash or bichro- 
mate of soda, the process of chrome tanning being 
much superior to that of vegetable tanning. Most cali 
and kid leathers used in the uppers of shoes as well 
as for other purposes where this weight is suitable are 
chrome tanned. 

In the tanning of leather by the chrome process, 
the skins, after being subjected to various chemical 
baths, one or two as the case may be, are revolved in a 
drum containing dye for a period of one-half to an 
hour, after which they are sorted and revolved in a 
drum containing oil and soap in order to make them 
soft and pliable. Then they are again washed and run 
through “putting out” machines to make them stretch. 
Next they are dried, and, as leather is sold by the 
square foot, they are tacked to wooden frames so 
that the shrinkage may be reduced to a minimum. 
After drying, the skins, which are hard and stiff, must 
be made pliable by a machine which pulls the skins 
first one way and then another, thus making them soft. 
Next they are rolled under a circular wheel to free 
them from wrinkles, after which they are finished— 
perhaps a shiny finish, or embossed in a large ma- 
chine with engraved rollers to bring out the grain, or 
pressed in boards to give a boarded finish, or brushed 
to give a suede finish. 

As many as five thicknesses can be taken from a 
single hide, but only two of these are suitable for up- 
holstery work. The first, or “buffing” at the top of the 
hide gives a very light cut about one ounce weight— 
which is used and designed for bookbindings, pocket- 
book work, covering spectacle cases, cameras, etc. This 
light cut doesn’t take all the grain off the hide. 

The next cut isthe “machine buff.” This cut has 
grain pretty well all over the entire hide, depend- 
ing upon how well the buffing is taken off. It is used 
for upholstering automobiles, furniture and carriages, 
after being finished for the purpose. 

The third cut is the “main split,” and it also is 
finished for all kinds of upholstering and trimming. 

There is still the “extra split” and the “slab” both 
of which are marketable as leather and useful for cer- 
tain purposes. 

Of the skins which are used, there are the goat 
skins divided into four varieties—Castor, French Kid, 
Mocha, all used for gloves, and Morocco, the original 
name for kid leather, which is employed for furniture. 

Calf skins are divided as Dongola, Kips, and 
Veals, the latter being a small calf, of thin and fine 
texture. 

Sheep skins are of seven different types: Basis, 
unsplit sheepskins, usually quebracho or bark tanned ; 
Cabretta, the skin from an animal which is a cross 
between a sheep and a goat and possessing character- 
istics of both leathers; Chamois, oil tanned sheep 
splits; French Morocco, sheepskins, either roans or 
skivers, usually sumac tanned, and finished similar to 
kid; Roans, unsplit sheepskins; Skiver, grain split of 
sheepskins; and Split, the flesh or underside of a 
sheepskin. 
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Additional to the finishes already mentioned in con- 
nection with hide leather, that of so-called “Spanish” 
leather is quite popular and used almost exclusively 
for upholstery purposes. It consists of whole hide 
grains or buffs bark tanned and finished dark yellow 
with irregular black figurations. 





SELLING 
(Continued from page 125) 


formation of which, according to your survey, you 
ought to be possessed. 

Apart from the necessity of “reliability” in the 
information one gathers concerning goods, “sincerity” 
in the application of that information is of outstand- 
ing importance. Insincere advice and deceptive ex- 
pedients have an annoying way of coming back to 
interfere with future sales. It pays to be careful of 
a customer’s interests, and the easier it is to take ad- 
vantage of a customer’s trust the more dishonest it is 
to do so. Deceptions sometimes come back with em- 
barrassing results. “What is that abominable soap 
you have in your lavatory?” asked a visiting friend 
of a much exploited opera star. “I don’t know; what 
is it, Estelle?” she inquired of her maid. “Why, that, 
milady,” was the reply, “is the soap about which you 
wrote the endorsement that appears with your photo- 
graph.” 

The customer who chooses a wrong thing seldom 
admits her own mistake; she finds it easier to place the 
blame upon the store that sold her. 

C. “I want only a cheap material with which to re- 
cover some old furniture,” said a customer whose 
budget encouraged economy. j 

S. “A cheap material will, undoubtedly, reduce your 
total expenditure; but it would be well for you to 
consider the return you will get from your investment 
as a whole. For instance, it will be just as much 
labor for the upholsterer to put a cheap cover over his 
work as it will to put on a substantial one; but the 
cover is the part that receives the greatest wear, and 
if that wears out before the rest of his work the life 
of the whole job is shortened. 

“I am sure your upholsterer would advise you 
to be governed by a material’s appearance and dura- 
bility, rather than by its price.” 

Who but a conscientious salesman, careful of his 
customer’s future good-will, would take the trouble 
to call attention to the possibility of her wasting money 
by a short-sighted consideration of the importance of 
wear on the part of the cover ? This man knew that 
re-upholstering the furniture in question meant a con- 
siderable outlay for labor and incidental supplies, and 
he used his knowledge to appeal to her sense of thrift. 

Salesman, know your goods! It is the most valu; 
able hobby you can pursue, and will pay you un- 
expected dividends on the time invested in their study. 
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ENSEMBLE SELLING 
ENTERS FURNITURE FIELD 


DESCRIBING A PLAN WHICH SHOULD EXERT A 
GREAT INFLUENCE IN THE RETAIL TRADE 


NE of the most aggressive and progressive move- 

ments in the interest of retail furniture mer- 
chandising is to make its bow in the city of Milwaukee, 
on November 9th. The store of C. Niss & Sons will 
present to an invited list of furniture dealers, decora- 
tors and merchants of kindred lines an entirely new 
theory of merchandising, preparatory work for which 
has been under way for several weeks. 

This plan, which is sponsored by Clarence Niss, 
president of the National Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion, is destined to exert perhaps a greater influence 
on the selling of furniture at retail than any plan that 
has ever been put forward in the retail furniture busi- 
ness. It is not a scheme aimed simply at an artificial- 
ly stimulated boom in furniture merchandising, nor 
even a scheme for making America “furniture con- 
scious,” rather it heralds the inauguration of an en- 
tirely new type of furniture store. A store which 
shall be so different from that which has come into 
existence during the development of retail furniture 
selling, that in order for it to be properly presented the 
Niss store had to be completely transformed in all of 
its interior arrangement, and-when-opened for~inspec- 
tion there will be no evidence of the old type of store 
remaining. 

This may seem to be a drastic step to undertake in 
order to promote a merchandising idea, but as one ex- 
amines into the plan which brought into being the 
Home Furnishings Guild of America, of which Mr. 
Niss is chairman, one can readily see that nothing short 
of a complete demarcation from old furniture store 
arrangements and practices would have answered the 
purpose. 

Through the formation of the Home Furnishings 
Guild of America, and through the co-operation of 
certain types of manufacturers, furniture, floor cov- 
erings, draperies, lace curtains, and other home fur- 
nishing accessories, a program has been set up for the 
creation of furnishing group ensembles. For the pres- 
ent these ensembles will cover six major types, each of 
these types to be offered in two grades, high and me- 
dium, and arranged according to the harmonizing qual- 
ities of their component parts. With each of these 
definite type groups, a means will be provided whereby 
the sub-divisions of each group may be properly classi- 
fied and harmonized, and related accessories provid- 





ing accent notes will be included in the group en- 
sembles. 

It is comprehended in this plan that the purchas- 
ing public instead of having to traverse miles of aisle 
space in collecting the various furnishing units, which 
enter into a room, will find this new store so laid out 
that the segregated type groups will be entirely distinct 
from each other, and each will contain “harmonized” 
merchandise correctly assembled by a committee of 
experts, and purchasable by the single piece or in any 
desired volume. 

It has been no small matter to bring this plan be- 
fore manufacturers generally, and to set in motion the 


various efforts that would bring the plan to full frui- 
tion. Fortunately for Mr. Niss he has had the ex- 


ceedingly quick co-operation of certain manufacturers. 
In addition the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
has loaned the services, for a period of six months, 
of Mrs. Cornelia B. Faraday, style consultant, who 
has entered into the plan with marked enthusiasm. 
One of the important features of the plan is the 
fact that the merchandise constituting these major 


-group-ernsembles will be carried in stock by the retail 


furniture dealers who enter into this movement as 
“open stock” patterns for a period of approximately 
ten years. This feature will perhaps do more to sta- 
bilize the manufacturing end of the furniture and fur- 
nishings accessory business than any other single plan. 

While not distinctly designed to do so this plan 
will discourage the development of freak styles of 
brief vogue and by its sponsorship of authentic period 
reproductions, this new type of furniture store will be 
a powerful influence for good taste in home furnish- 
ings in any community. 

A good deal of the technical responsibility for the 
selection of harmonized types will naturally fall upon 
those whose duty it will be to pass upon period style 
relationships. While Mr. Niss and Mrs. Faraday 
have undertaken to set the necessary wheels in motion, 
we understand that there will ultimately come into ex- 
istence an organized board of supervisory control, 
which shall pass upon all questions of style and other 
elements of co-ordination, in order that the weight of 
expert opinion will guarantee the correctness of their 
selections. 


Following the week of November 9th, which is 








set apart to enable furniture dealers and other retail 
distributers to view the plan, the store will be open the 
following week for public inspection and sale. 

We shall watch with very lively interest the prog- 
ress of this movement, which is the first organized at- 
tempt within our memory to turn the purchasing pub- 
lic away from a system of standardized multiple-piece 
furniture suites, back to the fundamental theory of 
furnishing homes by the purchase of furnishing ele- 
ments possessed of individual merit and of right rela- 
tionship with pieces already owned. 

The first six groups arranged in connection with 
the plan are listed below, five other groups are to be 
added at later dates. 


Dominant Accent Notes 
Influences 
Wm. & Mary Chinese 


American Empire 
Early Colonial 
Flemish 

Empire 
Heppelwhite Directoire 
Sheraton Louis XVI 

Adam | Duncan Phyfe 


Adam 

Sheraton 
Venetian Rococo 
Heppelwhite 
Victorian 
Chinese 


Queene Anne 
Chippendale 
I. Georgian .. 


_ a 


. . Louis XV 
II. 18th Century Frenchy [ oyis XVI 


American Empire 
Adam 

Sheraton 
Heppelwhite 
Egyptian and 
Ancient Classical 


American Empire -Georgian 
Federal American } French Empire 
Early American 


Empire 
III. Early 19th Century  Directoire 
| Biedermeier 


IV American Colonial (Restrained) 
Duncan Phyfe French Provincial 
( Gothic Italian Renaissance 
Tudor (Eliza- Spanish 
V. Early English .....)  bethan) 4 French Renais-ance 
) Jacobean Dutch—Wm. & Mary 
Cromwellian | Flemish 
LCharles IT Lv enetian 
Swiss 
Scandinavian Spanish 
| Mission (Spanish | Italian 
and American) | Mexican 
VI. Peasant 4 Early American Balkan 


(very crude) German 
English Rural type Polish 


| French Provincial | Russian 
Czecho Slovakia 


Primitive 3 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 












































FOR SALE: FACTORY in Western New York. Centrally 
located. Plant fully equipped to carry on operations for 
the manufacture of upholstered furniture. Plant is oper- 
ating successfully at the present time, but disagreement 
amongst partners necessitates sale. Address “Mutual,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
BUYING SERVICE for upholsterers and decorators. Two 
men for many years buyers for nationally known furniture 
manufacturers offer a buying and market report service on 
small membership fee basis. Substantial savings assured in 
purchz Ses in all requirements in New York Market. Ad- 
dress “Service,” care The Upholsterer. 
A STYLIST and converter of woven and printed drapery 
fabrics owning and operating a well known trade-marked 
line. is. desirous of consolidating or combining with a mill or 
converting house, for mutual benefits. Have a well or- 
ganized sales force covering the greater part of the States, 
all or part of which could. be -used if. desired. Address 
“Stylist,” care The Upholsterer. 
GOOD OPPORTUNITY for dependable wide-awake sales- 
man to represent in Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Ar- 





kansas, well established firm of highest reputation manu- 
facturing popular priced line ot novelty curtains. Commis- 
sion basis. Address “Dependable,” care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATOR desires connection with first-class firm. 
Years of experience. Thoroughly familiar with all de- 
tails of fine homes. Can supervise any job. Address “In- 
terior,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR and buyer of draperies, lamps, 
furniture and floor-coverings, with thorough knowledge 
of workrooms, now employed, wishes to make a change. 
Twenty years’ experience ; can furnish first-class references. 
Address “Available,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN with office and well established connections 
desires pile fabric line for furniture manufacturing trade 
on commission basis, for Chicago and surrounding territory. 
Address “Chicago Office,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED—SALESMAN and designer; fine 
wholesale sales record; designs high grade drapery, up- 
holstery and wallpaper patterns ; had own retail shop ten 
years. Address “Expert,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—eight years’ sales experience; well acquainted 
with Middle West decorators, desires connection with 
reliable concern offering line of ‘merit. Address “Results,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED: Eighteen years’ experience selling 
and buying in high grade retail business in interior fur- 
nishings. Thoroughly acquainted in furniture, drapery fab- 
rics, carpets and hard surface floor coverings. Capable of 
managing department, supervising workroom, and laying out 
floor plans. Position for past nine years as general man- 
ager and buyer of firm which discontinued business. Age 38. 
Address “Up-to-date,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY FABRIC MANUFACTURERS: unmarried 
college graduate with ample experience in upholstery plants 
and in selling, wants well-styled commercially priced lines of 
pile fabrics and flat weaves for Pacific Coast territory. If 
you need real representation, address “Ample Experience,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MAN thoroughly versed in the drapery business 
to act as assistant to the department manager in a Western 
store. Give us references and particulars. Address “Assistant,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN calling on furniture, department and dry goods 
stores to carry high grade side line of tie-dye covers, run- 
ners etc. Write giving all details and references. Commis- 
sion basis. Address “Aggressive,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED for New York State or New Jersey, 
to handle a high grade upholstered furniture line at popular 
prices, by a Boston concern. Only those with a following 
and experience in this line need apply. Address “Furniture,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
FURNITURE DESIGNER of wide experience in Europe and 
Grand. Rapids,. supplying. designs and.details, and expert 
in reproduction work, wishes to connect with factory making 
medium or high grade furniture. Address J. S. Morton, 1346 
Alexander Street. S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
SALESMEN WANTED—calling on retail stores, by manu- 
facturer of bath and bedroom rugs, for Middle West, Coast 
and the South. Advise territory covered and lines carried. 
Commission basis. Address “Bath Rugs,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
MANUFACTURERS OF TAPESTRY and damask would 
like to sublet their New York office, located at 34th. Street 
and Madison Avenue. Size 26x45 ft. Or share half of it 
with non-conflicting line. Address “Sublet,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
LINE WANTED—Exclusive agency wanted of upholstéry 
fabric mill by live wire salesman, personally acquainted with 
manufacturers of upholstered furniture from Atlantic Coast 
States to the Middle West. Address “Agency,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED—Young lady, five years’ experience 
in wholesale selling, in drapery showroom, and secretarial 
work. Art School graduate in interior decoration. Address 
“Wholesale,” care The Upholsterer. 
PARTNER WANTED—Salesman with many years’ ex- 
perience ‘selling upholstery fabrics to upholstered furniture 
manufacturers looking for live wire partner with like ex- 
perience. Address “Partner,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN calling on furniture manufacturers 
and department stores in Southeastern States, to handle 
upholstery fabrics as side line on commission basis. Address 
“South-East,” care The Upholsterer. 
FIRST CLASS SALESMAN, with wide acquaintance, selling 
upholstered furniture manufacturers and high class deco- 
rators, desires line of fabrics of mill or jobber. Any terri- 
tory. Address “Wide Acquaintance,”.care The Upholsterer. 
STUDENT of interior decoration desires position where ex- 
perience can be acquired. University graduate, and four 
years’ social work. Address “Student,” care The Upholsterer. 
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Do Vou Know? 


What period of decoration, much 
ridiculed, nevertheless contains 
some excellent examples of good 
furniture design? (See page 99) 


What prevalent style of retail ad-— 


vertising is a menace to business? 


(See page 101) 


What drapery types are the most 
prevalent in the new Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel? (See page 102) 


What characteristics will our future 
business executives possess? (See 
page 104) 


What was the $4,000,000 plan, and 
why was it abandoned? (See page 
105) 


In .what recent moving picture of 
early American days are the stage 
decorations correct in every detail? 
(See page 109) 


What is a profitable but little culti- 
vated field for interior decorators? 
(See page 113) 


What recent decorative event is of 
great value to the wallpaper indus- 
try? (See page 121) 


These are but a few of this 
month’s developments in Discovery, 
Style and Mechanics that are high- 
spotted in this issue. A regular 
reading of these pages will keep 
you constantly informed concerning 
interesting things pertaining to 
your business. 
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& 


Leconatons and their clients who visit the Johnson 
& Faulkner Building are impressed with the wide range 
of choice offered in high class imported decorative 
fabrics, and with the many conveniences of the show- 


room for the handling and display of these materials. 
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